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In accordance with the custom 
that she has established, the 
Queen has addressed a letter to 
the nation to say how truly she 
has been touched and how grateful she is for the 
spontaneous and universal outburst of loyal attach- 
ment and real affection which she has experienced 
on the completion of the sixtieth year of her reign. 
She makes special allusion to the enthusiasm which 
was shown on the occasion of her progress through 
London on the 22nd of June, and to the unbounded 
pleasure with which she saw many of her subjects 
from all parts of the world joining in the demonstra- 
tion of loyal devotion. She would wish to thank 
them all from the depth of her grateful heart. The 
letter concludes with these significant words, “I shall 
ever pray God to bless them [her people], and to enable 
me still to discharge my duties for their welfare as 
long as life lasts.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE House of Commons during the past week 
has had the report of the South Africa Committee 
brought before it more than once, and ample 
evidence has been furnished of the extent of the 
feeling which has been excited by the deplorable 
fiasco in which the proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee have ended. Yesterday week, when a money- 
lender named Kirkwood was placed at the Bar of 
the House because of his refusal to reply to certain 
questions when under examination before the Select 
Committee on Money-lending, a vigorous attempt was 
made to connect his case with that of Mr. Hawksley, 
the solicitor to the Chartered Company. The Speaker 
was asked whether, the South Africa Committee 
having reported that Mr. Hawksley had refused to 
answer certain questions, it was open to any member 
to move that he be ordered to appear at the Bar. 
Mr. Gully, in reply, stated that there was no pre- 
cedent for raising a question of breach of privilege 
under the circumstances of Mr. Hawksley’s case. 
U pon this Mr. Courtney asked, amid prolonged Oppo- 
sition cheering, whether there was any precedent for 
a Committee neglecting to report to the House the 
refusal of a witness to obey its order, and whether 
the House lost its privilege through the neglect of a 
Committee. To the second question the Speaker 
replied in the affirmative—a ruling which danger- 
ously curtails the powers of Parliament. 


On Monday night the South African question 
was brought before the House in a more direct form 





the report of the Committee, his excuse for the 
refusal being that the request was not preferred by 
the Leader of the Opposition, who was himself, as 
everybody knows, a member of the Committee. In 
these circumstances, the only chance which was 
offered to the House of commenting upon a scandal 
that has attracted universal attention was that 
which was afforded by the Colonial Office vote 
in Committee of Supply. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
seized this opportunity and made a courageous 
and powerful attack, not only upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Rhodes and the report of the Com- 
mittee, but upon the action of the Government 
in trying to stifle debate. Mr. Balfour, who showed 
great irritation and ill-temper, replied by a speech 
which resolved itself into a series of personal gibes 
at Mr. Arnold-Forster. He again declared that he 
would only give a day for debate if the Leader of 
the Opposition asked for it, accompanying the 
declaration by a sneer at the Opposition as a 
whole. His violence defeated itself. Sir William 
Harcourt could not remain silent under the challenge 
thus addressed to him, and he formally asked that 
a day should be given for a debate on the South 
African Report. Apparently Mr. Balfour was not 
prepared for this step on the part of Sir William, 
and, having a moment before promised a day if 
the Leader of the Opposition asked for it, he now 
tried to escape from that promise by attaching 
various conditions to it. Mr. Arnold-Forster, how- 
ever, stuck manfully to his brief, and in the end 
Mr. Balfour had to give way. Monday next is the 
day on which the debate is expected to take place. 





More than once we have had occasion to remark 
that the present Government have made more 
precedents than any of their predecessors. In 
other words, whilst professing to be a Conservative 
Government, they have shown an extraordinary 
indifference to old traditions and established consti- 
tutional practice. Nobody, however, expected that 
the Prime Minister would be guilty of so remarkable 
a departure from custom as that which took place in 
the House of Lords yesterday week. A new scheme 
for a Welsh charity had been brought before the 
House by the Duke of Devonshire, who supported it 
in his official capacity as President of the Council. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of St. Asaph opposed the scheme and moved 
its rejection. Incredible as it may seem, Lord 
Salisbury supported them in their opposition to the 
measure of which his own colleague had charge, and 
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owing to his action the scheme was rejected by 72 
votes to 33. The annals of Parliament will be 
searched in vain to discover any precedent for 
this remarkable incident. The Duke of Devon- 
shire seems, however, to have accepted with meek- 
ness the rebuff he received from the head of the 
Cabinet of which he is a member, and the Minis- 
terial journals, according to their wont, have tried 
to make light of the affair. 


On Tuesday the House of Lords agreed to the 
second reading of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill. In spite of the brave words which had been 
used out of doors by Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Wemyss, no opposition was offered to the motion 
for the second reading, those peers declaring that 
they reserved themselves for the Committee stage. 
Lord Londonderry, in his somewhat caustic speech, 
practically told the House that if the Bill had come 
from a Liberal instead of a Conservative Home 
Secretary, their lordships would at once have re- 
jected it. Lord Kimberley, on behalf of the Liberal 
peers, gave a warm welcome to the measure, though 
he feared that its results would in some respects 
be disappointing. Lord Salisbury made a very 
remarkable speech in support of the measure. It was, 
he declared, consistent with Conservative principles. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it was well known, was “the 
spokesman of our party” upon these subjects, 
and upon this matter especially. Many of them 
had supported him upon the platform, and it 
was perfectly clear that Mr. Chamberlain having 
joined the Government, and they having held the 
language they did at the General Election, there 
could be no doubt as to what their general views on 
this subject were. The speech was, in short, an 
open avowal of the fact, that in taking Mr. Cham- 
berlain—Lord Salisbury’s “Jack Cade” of a few 
years ago—into the Government, the Tory party had 
adopted his social, or socialist, policy. We trust 
that Lord Londonderry and his friends have been 
able to digest this speech, which is, undoubtedly, 
the hardest saying yet offered for their acceptance 
by their honoured leader. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons dealt with 
the Scotch Education Bill in Committee, but the pro- 
ceedings are not very satisfactory reading. They 
may be described as a series of unsuccessful attempts 
to strengthen a Bill imperfectly adapted to Scotch 
conditions by inserting additional provisions in the 
interest of improved education and parental control ; 
and the Bill was brought further out of harmony 
with its future environment by the insertion of a 
provision, which does not seem to have been called 
for, exempting Voluntary schools from rates. Thurs- 
day was another Scotch night, chiefly occupied with 
the Congested Districts Bill. A proposal to check 
migration by providing for the compulsory purchase 
of land for the settlement of crofters was rejected by 
175 to 107. The policy of equivalent treatment for 
dissimilar parts of the United Kingdom does not 
seem to be very satisfactory, and is not even 
consistently carried out. 





TuE area of the engineering dispute has continued 
to extend during the week ; and while there have 
been some few further secessions from the ranks of 
the employers, there seems no weakening on the 
part of the men. Archdeacon Sinclair’s kindly sug- 
gestions as to conciliation have been rejected by 
both sides as premature; and the position of the 
employers, if it is fairly exemplified in the interview 
with Mr. Alexander Siemens, published in last week’s 
Daily News, precludes the possibility of a resort 


Tue Lonpos anv Nortu-Western Rattway caters for the North Wales 
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dudno and its rivals, and to Bangor, Pwllheli, and Criccieth. The same Company 
announces a special train to Blackpool and the Lakes. A list of Tourist resorts 


on this line, to which luggage will be forwarded at the charge of Is., including 
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to it. Mr. Siemens told his interviewer that the 
masters meant to do their business in their own 
way, and to take no notice of the men’s opinions 
as to the economic conditions under which it was 
or might be done. There is a refreshing ring of 
independence about this, but obviously conciliation 
and arbitration imply the discussion of these 
economic conditions, not only by the men, but by 
the public at large. Conciliation is based on dis- 
cussion, and public opinion is the sole effective 
sanction of an arbitrator’s award. 





It is to be hoped that we are now free of the 
danger of a complete disorganisation of the telegraph 
service consequent on the threatened refusal of the 
clerks to work overtime on or after Monday next 
until their grievances had been considered by the 
authorities. This refusal would have broken a rule 
of the service—that working overtime when neces- 
sary is part of the recognised duty of the tele- 
graphist—which has been frequently propounded 
officially, and appears to be justified by right reason. 
What is more, it would have estranged public 
sympathy from the strikers,and would have put them 
visibly in the wrong. Happily, through Sir Albert 
Rollit’s mediation, wiser counsels have prevailed, 
and the step is at least postponed, pending the 
conference with the postal authorities, which will 
take place next week. The men are evidently 
very angry, and we cannot attribute their anger to 
the influence of “ agitators,” or to the other causes 
assigned for their excitability—such as the strain 
imposed by telegraphy on the nerves, or the feeling 
of dignity produced by doing simple things with 
highly scientific tools. If seventy or eighty per 
cent. of a given body are discontented, there surely 
must be some solid reason for their discontent. 





Tue Sultan's acceptance of the 
strategic frontier of Thessaly pro- 
posed by the Powers—subject to 
some modifications, which may serve him as a 
means of further delaying the evacuation—marks 
a definite advance, though perhaps not a very 
great one, towards the settlement of the Greco- 
Turkish Question. The definite rupture of the peace 
negotiations on Tuesday, in consequence of the 
vexatious and insolent delays on the part of the 
Turkish delegates, gave some hope that the coercion 
of Turkey might be undertaken at last—a hope which 
the speeches of Mr. Curzon and M. Hanotaux earlier 
in the week had done very little to justify. 
However, on the Ambassadors appealing it to their 
respective Governments, the Sultan took alarm and 
gave way—perhaps more readily than the real 
intentions of the Powers required. The task of 
formulating the proposals as to the indemnity has 
fallen into German hands; and Germany, though the 
interests of her own bondholders prevent her being 
very liberal to Turkey, is not likely to be tender 
towards Greece. The distress among the refugees 
at Athens and in Eubcea is terrible, and is not 
likely to decrease. The hopes of vigour on the 
part of the Powers are somewhat strengthened 
by the transfer to Rome of M. de Nelidoff, and 
his replacement at Constantinople by M. Zinovieff, 
hitherto Russian Minister at Stockholm, and for- 
merly chief of the Asiatic department of the Foreign 
Office. The change has been expected for some time, 
but it now seems to be part of that salutary reversal 
of Russian policy towards Turkey which was noted in 
our columns a fortnight ago. Unfortunately, it may 
involve a little more delay in the negotiations. In 
Crete the Mohammedan effervescence in Canea, 
Candia, and Retimo has seemed likely to force the 
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Powers into action, but the action so far has only 
amounted to the deportation to Tripoli of the 
Mohammedans under sentence for robbery and 
attempted murder. But it is feared that nothing 
will come of the unofficial negotiations between the 
Admirals and the Cretan Assembly. 





THE Colonial Premiers, as was noticed a week 
or two ago in our columns, have been sedulously 
secluded by those responsible for their entertain- 
ment from any contact with English Liberals; and 
yet their chief function in public seems to be to 
inculeate that reasonable and moderate view of 
Imperial Federation and its possibilities which is 
the special property of the Liberal party. We 
noticed some instances of this last week, and 
the speeches of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Reid at 
the banquet of the English Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris on Monday are fresh evidence 
of its truth. Sir Wilfrid, after a significant 
reminder, intended for the militant Anti-Clericals 
of France, that Canada possesses a good deal more 
liberty, equality, and fraternity than the nation 
which invented the phrase, insisted that the closer 
union that was coming with the Mother Country 
must leave Canadian autonomy intact. Mr. Reid 
extolled the prosperity of New South Wales, whose 
industries are “founded on the rock of foreign com- 
petition.” (Even Mr. Rhodes, the coryphzus of 
militant Imperialism, has denounced Protection with 
almost equal vigour.) These Colonial statesmen 
were expected to talk about the union of the Empire 
under the hegemony of the Mother Country and by 
means of an Imperial Zollverein; and they preach 
Free Trade and Home Rule. We wonder how the 
ultra-Imperialists like it. 


So Dr. Herz has evaded making any revelations, 
after all. In consequence of his action, the Panama 
Committee has renounced its journey to Bourne- 
mouth, and proposes to go on with the investigation 
with the materials at present accessible. After the 
snub it has received from M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
itis not likely to discover much. We do not ourselves 
see that this is regrettable. The curtain had better 
be dropped over the whole dirty Panama business, 
which, happily, is ancient history now. The terror 
it has inspired has already led the Chamber to 
upset a Ministry and, indirectly, a President—and 
very nearly the present régime—as well. “ Clearing 
the air” is a useful process, but it is dangerous and 
expensive to effect it by a series of explosions. 





On Tuesday Signor Crispi delivered a speech at 
Milazzo, in Sicily, on a non-political occasion—the 
unveiling of a monument to the famous Thousand 
who liberated the island from Neapolitan rule. He 
took occasion, however, to defend his own policy, 
which some call megalomania; and his speech reads 
like a final farewell to public life. The Monarchy, 
he urged—speaking, it must be remembered, as an 
ex - Republican and partly to Republicans — was 
necessary to the existence of Italy as a nation, but 
the present policy of Italy was merely a policy of 
withdrawal and silence. His own acts had not been 
challenges to other nations, but merely defences of 
Italian rights. Now Italy’s voice was silent in the 
Concert of Europe, and she had thrown away her 
African empire. She might have recovered herself ; 
and he pointed to the example of France in 1890, 
It is impossible not to read the speech with a certain 
degree of sympathy, but Signor Crispi’s argument 
overlooks the fact that Italy’s resources are potential 
rather than actual. We have heard her voice in the 
Concert of Europe even since Signor Crispi’s fall, 
and if it has not been responded to that is not her 
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fault; perhaps it is Lord Salisbury’s. Moreover, a 
colonial policy like that of Germany, involving a 
headlong gallop towards national bankruptcy, is 
hardly the best way towards national greatness. 
Our hope is that Italy’s temporary retirement from 
the pursuit of her premature ambitions may give 
her the strength to make those of them which are 
legitimate secure of fulfilment at no distant date. 





Mr. JOHN MURRAY'S announce- 
ments of forthcoming works in- 
clude the complete edition of Lord 
Byron’s works, authorised by his family and represen- 
tatives, and giving a new and carefully collated text, 
to which we are glad to call attention once more; a 
volume of verse, “ By Severn Sea,” by the President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford — which has been 
privately printed, we believe, at that Worcester Press 
in Oxford which has printed in most attractive 
forms the work of other Oxford poets, but has 
not hitherto been published; the Life of John 
Nicholson, of Mutiny fame, based on documents 
hitherto unpublished, by Captain L. J. Trotter; 
and — what will certainly amuse, and _ less 
certainly instruct, its readers—Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s narrative of his own experiences in the 
late war.—Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have 
ready an illustrated work of a very sumptuous 
kind, appealing alike to admirers of Landseer, of 
zoology, and of sport—‘“ British Deer and Their 
Horns,” by John Guille Millais, F.Z.S., whose quali- 
fications for dealing with the subject as an artist 
and hunter of big game are probably unique. It 
contains a great number of admirable illustrations, 
and should clear up some disputed points in natural 
history. Special attention has been given to the roe 
deer, which hitherto has been somewhat neglected 
—in England, at any rate. 


LITERATURE, 





LorD REVELSTOKE, better known 
for most of his life as Mr. E. C. 
Baring, had been for many years 
head of one of the two or three largest and most 
famous of the great financial houses of the City, and 
by his over-confidence had brought on what came 
very near being the greatest financial catastrophe 
of history.—The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
son of an Italian refugee, and long M.P. for 
Sheffield, had been one of the most distinguished 
Liberal statesmen of recent years. He was one of 
the foremost promoters of and authorities on 
elementary education and conciliation in labour 
disputes. He had been Minister of Education under 
Mr. Gladstone in 1880 and President of the Board 
of Trade under the last two Liberal administra- 
tions in 1886, and from 1892 to 1894, until the 
embarrassments of the New Zealand financial 
company of which he was a director compelled his 
resignation —a_ circumstance of which political 
capital was most unfairly made by his opponents. 
More is said of him on a subsequent page.— 
Sir John Skelton, K.C.B., late Vice-President of 
the Scotch Local Government Board, was a high 
authority on Scotch history and a brilliant essayist 
and critic.—Sir J. C. Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S., was an 
eminent specialist in mental disease, the founder of 
more than one journal dealing with it, and the 
original promoter of the first volunteer corps of the 
present type.—Professor Max Oertel had done much 
for the elucidation of the nature of diphtheria.— 
Miss Jean Ingelow had written much pretty and 
graceful verse of a high, though not the highest, 
order of merit. She was also the authoress of suc- 
cessful fairy stories and of novels which, despite 
some faults in construction, were among the best 
examples of what may be called the domestic school 
of fiction. 


OBITUARY. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 





N Monday next, it is understood, the Govern- 
O ment will graciously permit the House of 
Commons to discuss for an hour or two the Report 
of the South Africa Committee and the momentous 
questions which it raises. For this concession 
Parliament is mainly indebted to the courageous 
and independent action of one of the supporters of 
the Ministry, Mr. Arnold-Yorster. It seems that 
but for his vigorous exposition of an unprecedented 
situation the hushing-up policy would have 
triumphed, and the House of Commons would have 
been robbed of the opportunity of expressing any 
opinion whatever on the gravest Parliamentary 
scandal of modern times. The privilege which is 
now granted to it is a strictly limited one—limited 
by the arbitrary and unconstitutional action of the 
Leader of the House, who treats the rights of Parlia- 
ment as though they were of less consequence than the 
resolutions of a “habitation’’ of the Primrose League. 
But for this very reason it behoves those Members of 
the House of Commons who feel the reproach which 
now rests upon their body, and through that body 
upon the honour of the English people, to take care 
that their opportunity is not wasted. The report of 
the South Africa Committee is eminently unsatis- 
factory for two specific reasons. It declares that 
certain evidence which it desired to obtain, and 
without which it practically confessed that it could 
not solve one of the questions committed to it, was 
wilfully withheld from it by one of the witnesses 
summoned before it; and, in the absence of that 
evidence, it pronounces a verdict upon a question 
that could only be cleared up by its production. 
There is no precedent for such action as this by any 
Parliamentary Committee. In failing to report Mr. 
Hawksley’s refusal to supply the missing telegrams to 
the House, and in expressing in the absence of those 
telegrams a definite opinion on the question to which 
they referred, the Committee have committed an 
outrage upon Parliamentary usage and have betrayed 
the honour of the House of Commons. This grave 
failure to do their duty is the first fact with which the 
House of Commons is bound to deal when it takes 
the conduct of the South Africa Committee into its 
consideration. There is no need to labour the point. 
If Parliameni, for any reason whatever, fails to cen- 
sure the Committee for their betrayal of the trust 
reposed in them, the nation will be entitled to regard 
the House of Commons itself as an accomplice in 
that gross and unprecedented act of treason against 
the Commonwealth. 

The other specific reason for demanding the re- 
opening of the case submitted to the South Africa 
Committee is their deliberate refusal even to touch 
one portion of the task entrusted to them. More than 
a year ago Mr. Chamberlain pledged the honour of 
the English Government and the English people to 
an assurance that there should be a full inquiry 
into the methods by which the Chartered Company 
had exercised their powers in South Africa, With 
Mr. Chamberlain’s full assent the Committee to 
which the fulfilment of this pledge was entrusted by 
the House of Commons have refused to carry it out. 
The speech of Mr. Arnold-Forster proved conclusively 
how urgent was the need for the inquiry which Mr. 
Chamberlain promised and which the Committee, at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s instigation, shirked. No amount 
of special pleading will avail to alter this very ugly 
fact. The House of Commons, as the guardian of 
the national honour, is bound to see that the pledge 
given by the Colonial Secretary is redeemed. If it 
fails to do this, the responsibility for the shameful 
betrayal of our pledges and our duties which now 
rests upon the South Africa Committee alone will 





fall upon the House of Commons as a whole. We 
shall be slow to believe that Parliament will forfeit 
the respect of the nation by turning aside from the 
plain path of duty. It knows that grave charges 
are made against one of the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown; that thoze who make these charges 
rest their case upon certain telegrams which it was 
in the power of the South Africa Committee to 
procure; and that the Committee deliberately refused 
to take the necessary steps to ensure their production. 
The House knows that the Government pledged them- 
selves to an inquiry into the way in which the 
Chartered Company used the enormous powers 
which Parliament had conferred upon them, and 
that this inquiry—the necessity for which has 
been so abundantly proved by the testimony of 
Sir Richard Martin—has been abandoned by the 
Committee. The shame of that abandonment and 
of the consequent breach of our pledged word will 
fall upon every member of the House of Commons 
who does not insist in the coming debate upon the 
completion of their task by the South Africa Com- 
mittee. It is painful to think that there is any 
shadow of risk of the House of Commons becoming 
contemptible in the eyes of the nation. But the 
risk will by no means be shadowy, it will be real 
and inevitable if on Monday the representatives 
of the nation and the guardians of our honour as 
a people neglect to do their plain duty. 








AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


~ {OME of the American newspapers, we observe, 
b are indignant with the Press of Great Britain 
because it has discussed at some length the diplo- 
matic manners of Mr. Sherman. Apparently the 
view of these New York editors is that the 
proceedings of an American Secretary of State 
are above and beyond the cognisance of anyone 
on this side of the Atlantic, and that Englishmen 
are guilty of an impertinence if they venture to 
criticise the language in which the State Depart- 
ment at Washington thinks fit to express its 
opinions on any public question. This view—which 
is happily not shared by some of the best American 
newspapers—shows an ignorance of the elementary 
characteristics of human nature that goes far to 
account for the folly which too often distinguishes 
the utterances of Transatlantic journalists on 
questions of foreign affairs. Apparently there are 
men in the United States who really believe that 
nothing is to be gained in public controversy by an 
adherence to precedent and convention, and that 
a statesman is just as likely to achieve his ends if 
he behaves in a rude and dictatorial manner as 
he would if he followed the usual traditions of 
diplomacy, and preserved a studious courtesy in his 
dealings with others. Surely if the persons who 
hold this view were to apply it to the affairs of 
private life they would see the grossness of their 
mistake. If Mr. Sherman, instead of dealing on 
behalf of one great nation with another equally great, 
were engaged in a controversy with his next-door 
neighbour on some question which affected them- 
selves alone, what would be thouglit of his good 
sense and good breeding if he opened the discussion 
by bluntly accusing his neighbour of fraud, and by 
offering him a series of personal insults of a very 
offensive kind? And if, instead of being a private 
individual acting on his own behalf alone, he were 
a lawyer engaged in protecting the interests of 
a client, what would be thought of him if, 
without provocation, he made use of these 
weapons of insult and discourtesy? We imagine 
that in such a case even the New York editors 
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who resent English criticisms upon Mr. Sherman’s 
methods in diplomacy would recognise the fact that 
he was not very happy in his mode of advocating the 
cause of his client. Everybody is agreed that in 
private life the bully is the most offensive and odious 
of human beings. Most people admit that there is 
no member of any profession who can sink to a 
lower level than that of the brow-beating advocate 
of the Old Bailey type. Can it be possible that 
American journalists think that the intercourse of 
nations ought to be conducted on different principles 
from that of individuals—that one rule of conduct 
should govern the gentleman in private life and 
another control him when dealing with public 
affairs? It seems impossible that any rational 
human being should cherish this delusion ; yet, unless 
he does cherish it, how are we to account for any 
American’s approval of the manners of Mr. Secretary 
Sherman ? 

Into the merits of the controversy upon the Seal 
Fisheries there is no need to enter. We might, 
indeed, lay stress upon the fact that the failure of 
the United States Government to carry out the 
award of the Paris arbitrators scarcely entitles it to 
bring provocative charges against this country in 
connection with that award. But it is better to 
leave recriminations alone, and to point to the fact 
that the British Government has not allowed even 
Mr. Sherman’s unfortunate methods to prevent a 
full and fair consideration of the facts of the case. 
There is, indeed, only one point with reference to the 
Fisheries dispute that seems to call for notice—that 
is the undoubted fact that it is not English interests 
which are at stake in this matter, but Canadian. 
The business of Lord Salisbury is to see that justice 
is done to Canada, and he must naturally act witb 
even greater circumspection when he is thus defend- 
ing the rights of one of the outlying portions of the 
empire than he would need to show in dealing with 
purely British interests. We commend this view of 
the question to our American friends, because it 
seems to us that they are inclined to overlook it. 
Kighteen months ago they took credit to themselves 
because, in trying to force a quarrel upon us over the 
wretched Venezuelan dispute, they were not acting 
on behalf of their own selfish interests, but were 
championing the cause of a weaker brother. It 
would be well if they were to remember that with 
regard to the Seal Fisheries we are in precisely the 
same position as that which they occupied towards 
Venezuela, and that our sense of chivalry, no less 
than our sense of justice, must make us specially 
determined to yield none of Canada’s natural rights 
to the demands of the American Government, no 
matter by what menaces those demands may be 
accompanied. But this brings us back to the original 
question—why should there be any menaces at all? 
Why cannot Mr. Sherman, in writing to a friendly 
Government on a controversial question which is 
admittedly one of difficulty, act as a gentleman 
would act in private life, and display a decent 
courtesy and moderation in his language ? 

There are Americans, we know, who tell us 
bluntly that the proper way to deal with this 
country is to threaten us, because we are, at heart, 
a nation of cowards, and are always in the end 
ready to yield to fear what we would never yield 
to our sense of justice. This is the language that 
journalists of the type of Mr. Dana, and some of 
the poorer specimens of the American globe-trotters, 
habitually indulge in. There is no need to take it 
seriously. When any American talks abject nonsense 
of this description he may be left to the opinion of 
his own people, who are shrewd enough to know 
that a judgment of this kind passed upon the 
English race living in the British Empire must 








necessarily apply also to the English race living in 
the United States. But though what we may call 
the Dana argument must be dismissed with con- 
tempt, both by Englishmen arid Americans, there is 
another argument in favour of Mr. Sherman’s 
manners that is put forward even by a certain 
number of reasonable people on the other side of 
the Atlantic. That is the argument founded upon 
the “ twisting-the-lion’s-tail” idea. To insult Great 
Britain has become, we are told, a recognised political 
weapon in the party controversies of the United 
States. It means nothing, so far as the peace of 
the world is concerned; but American Governments 
have got to play to the gallery, and this is the kind 
of music which the gallery likes. Our business, if we 
are wise men, will be to bear it patiently and good- 
humouredly, estimating it at its true value—which, 
as a matter of fact, is a minus quantity. This, we 
say, is the view of the diplomatic methods of 
Washington which a number of reasonable Ameri- 
cans, who really wish to live on good terms with 
this country, present to us for acceptance. Our 
reply to it is that wise men do bear with the 
manners of Mr. Sherman with patience and good- 
humour. No really sensible person in this country 
is seriously affected by an outbreak of rudeness on 
the part of an American diplomatist who has to 
“play to the gallery.” But, unfortunately, people 
are not always wise and sensible on this side of the 
Atlantic any more than on the other. There is 
always the risk that some emotional journalist in 
England, irritated by the language applied to us at 
Washington, may take upon himself to beat the big 
drum of Jingoism, and may succeed in inflaming the 
less sensible portion of the community. This is the 
real danger to which men like Mr.Sherman expose the 
peace of the world when they write dispatches which 
they would be ashamed to pen as private individuals. 
We sincerely wish that those Americans who 
apologise to us for the eccentricities of their 
diplomacy on the twisting-the-lion’s-tail theory 
would remember the reality of this danger. If it 
were not for the fact that there is a real and heart- 
felt desire on the part of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Great Britain to live on terms of 
genuine friendship with their American kinsmen the 
danger would be acute. Eighteen months ago 
nothing but this strong sentiment of affection for 
those whom we are proud to regard as men of the 
same blood and tongue as ourselves prevented the 
outbreak of a war which would have darkened the 
whole world. At that time we had reason to recog- 
nise and feel grateful for the noble action of those 
American patriots who put the real interests of their 
country and of humanity above any mere interests 
of party, and who even dared, for the sake of peace, 
to frown upon the traditional pastime of twisting the 
tail of the lion. It seemed when the sudden storm haa 
passed away as though the air had been cleared, and 
there was every reason to hope that for the future the 
relations of the two nations would be placed upon a 
durable basis of mutual friendship and esteem. But 
unhappily several things have happened since then 
to overcloud that bright and pleasing vision. The 
rejection by the American Senate of the Treaty of 
Arbitration was a distinct blow to our ardent desire 
for perpetual friendship between the two peoples. 
Americans must admit that on this side of thé 
Atlantic the loss of the Treaty did not evoke the 
outburst of resentment which our severe disappoint- 
ment might naturally have caused. We still hoped 
for the best. But now comes the gratuitous offensive- 
ness of Mr. Sherman’s unmannerly dispatch, and it 
begins to look as though we were destined to go 
through the whole weary round of insult, recrimina- 
tior, and partial reconciliation once more. Wé 
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would ask our American friends, in all simplicity, 
whether they think that this is the best that can 
be hoped for or desired in the relations of the 
two nations which between them hold in their 
grasp the future of civilisation? (ireat Britain 
has just given the world an object-lesson in the 
true nature of its empire, which leaves it without 
need or excuse for boasting of its strength. Most 
fully do Englishmen believe that in the United 
States is to be found the only rival of their own 
empire in love of liberty, in the sense of justice, 
in reverence for law, and in the power of advancing 
the highest interests of mankind. It is their hearts’ 
desire that the two nations, the two empires, should 
move hand-in-hand along the path which their 
destiny has marked out for them. It is for Americans 
to say whether that prospect of glorious co-operation 
is for ever to be imperilled by the exigencies of 
political parties in the United States, or the peculiar 
ideas of Washington diplomatists as to the manners 
which best befit them in their official intercourse 
with the Government of Great Britain. 








THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 





N R. CURZON is to be congratulated on the im- 
p. provement in his tone and temper. His speech 
on the Foreign Office vote on Monday last was quite 
modest when compared with the orations which he 
delivered in his hopeful younger days. Indeed, we 
should be tempted to term it apologetic, did we not 
know that the adjective would be offensive to the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He can no 
longer profess himself absolutely satisfied with the 
regulation of Eastern affairs by the European Con- 
cert. The object, as we are ready to believe, was 
admirable; the method, if a little tortuous, was 
correct; but the results have hitherto been dis- 
appointing; and Sir Edward Grey, whose speech was 
not less effective because it was brief, expressed the 
general feeling of the British people when he said that 
there was a widespread dissatisfaction at the slow- 
ness and feebleness of the action of the Powers. 
Mr. Curzon’s speech does not enable us to say who 
was to blame. It may have been, as Sir Edward 
Grey suggested, that Lord Salisbury has not 
sufficiently asserted himself in the European Cabinet. 
It may have been, as we rather suspect, that, in 
spite of the perfect morality of his sentiments, the 
Prime Minister never had any very definite policy to 
assert. But, judged by results, as every executive 
policy must be judged, Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Curzon have not been as yet successful. Lord 
Rosslyn, a peer who does not often intervene in 
the discussions of the Upper House, is reported 
to have said, in speaking of the Eastern Question 
at a meeting of the Primrose League, that 
politics is like poker or a game of bluff. The simile 
may not be dignified, but, applied to events at Con- 
stantinople, it is not inapt. The Ambassadors have 
played according to the rules of the game, as set 
forth in the manuals, but they have been bluffed by 
a creature who had really nothing to “go on.” 
The only redeeming features in the situation are 
that defeat has apparently made Germany less un- 
conscious of the natural limits which civilisation 
has placed upon barbarism, and Mr. Curzon not 
entirely oblivious to the occasional fallibility of 
Ccnservative Foreign Secretaries. 

We have always contended that so long as there 
was any hope of good result from the Concert of the 
Powers, Great Britain should not be driven from 
that Concert by disappointment or delay. The 











common action of the Powers, wherever it can be 
secured, is a step towards the better government of 
the world. No one who is in favour of the settling 
of disputes between civilised Powers by arbitration 
can be, in theory, opposed to the arrangement 
of difficulties between civilisation and the Turk by 
negotiators backed by the moral influence of Europe. 
War even against the Turk isanevil. War between 
Christians has so often followed attempts to keep the 
Turk in order by isolated effort that experience 
will not allow us to revert to the old methods 
so long as there is any reasonable expectation 
of averting further slaughter of the Sultan’s 
subjects by peaceful pressure. Nor is it fair 
to say that the Concert has done absolutely 
nothing. Cretan autonomy, if not actually estab- 
lished, has been diplomatically determined. Apart 
from the question of responsibility for the Greco- 
Turkish war, it cannot be denied that the Powers 
have, as Mr. Curzon claimed, prevented the further 
advance of the Turkish armies. Nor is it a small 
thing to have secured from Germany assent to the 
principle that Thessaly is not to go to its con- 
querors, and from Russia assent to the creation of 
another autonomous province composed of Christians 
who are not Slavs within the limits of the Turkish 
Empire. Furthermore, the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the Great Powers during a crisis 
of Eastern disintegration is in itself an end worth 
striving for, even if incidentally Great Britain is 
unable to do all it would like to do for Armenian 
and Greek. 

But, with every desire not to make the position 
of the Government more difficult, we feel bound to 
say that the continued delay at Constantinople is 
both humiliating and dangerous. There is an agree- 
ment, “‘in principle,” that M. Numa Droz is to be 
Governor ot Crete, that an international gendar- 
merie is to be established, that a loan is to be raised 
and guaranteed, that a General Assembly is to be 
convened, and that the Turkish troops are to be 
progressively reduced. But nothing has yet been 
done. The best Mr. Curzon can say is that things 
are settling themselves, which means, being inter- 
preted, that the Christians are settling down in 
the Mohammedans’ land in the country, and the 
Mohammedans in the Christians’ houses in the 
towns. This “exchange of property between the 
two religious bodies in the island,” to use Mr. 
Curzon’s words, has been effected without the 
assistance of Europe. The Admirals are still with- 
out effective authority either over the Christians 
or the Turks. It will be necessary, if there is much 
more delay, for Europe tc feed as well as police the 
Cretans. In Thessaly, meanwhile, the Turks seem 
to have every intention of staying where they are 
until after the harvest. The Greek Kingdom is 
every day being driven further on the road to 
absolute ruin, and that though “in principle” the 
Powers are agreed. Nor can we omit to recognise 
the effect on the Turks themselves of the military 
occupation. A large number of men accu tomed to till 
the soil are kept away from their work in the summer 
months, and thus a loss is entailed on the State 
which far exceeds the pay of the troops. The 
troubles of the Turkish Empire are largely economic. 
Our Constantinople correspondent has often described 
the loss occasioned by the disasters of the Greeks 
and Armenians. It is inevitable that the continuance 
of economic tension must delay the restoration of 
internal peace between the Sultan’s subjects. In all 
probability the delays of the summer will be followed 
by further massacres in the autumn and winter. In 
that event the British people, Concert or no Concert, 
will expect to see some use made of the fleet which 
displayed itself at Spithead. 
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HOWELL’S CHARITY. 





\ 7 HEN Thomas Howell of Monmouthshire, who 
\ / lived at Seville, in Spain, and died in 1540, 
left twelve thousand ducats to provide marriage 
portions for his female relatives, he little thought 
of the strange results which would follow from his 
kindly and innocent bequest. The relatives of Thomas 
Howell, like Thomas Howell himself, have long ceased 
to marry, or be given in marriage. But his twelve 
thousand ducats, or, rather, the eight thousand which 
found their way safely to this country, still exercise 
an appreciable influence upon the affairs of men. 
Howell’s trustees were the Drapers’ Company, and 
the Drapers took upon themselves to employ the 
money for various charitable purposes not con- 
templated by the testator. This course they con- 
tinued to take without let or hindrance for many 
generations. But at last, in 1847,the case was brought 
before Lord Langdale, Master of the Rolls. Lord 
Langdale decided that the conduct of the Company 
had been irregular. But, inasmuch as they had not 
appropriated the fund to themselves, he declined to 
order restitution, except of a sum which had been 
spent upon building a new hall in Throgmorton 
Street. Here there was a deadlock, and the inter- 
ference of Parliament became nec2ssary. In 1860, the 
ducats of John Howell were devoted by statute 
to the endowment of a girls’ school at Denbigh, 
which still exists and flourishes. It will be seen that 
this is no case of the pious founder and religious 
uses. The charity ways, in its essence and origin, 
absolutely undenominational and unsectarian. In- 
deed, it had nothing whatever to do with religion of 
any kind. Parliament, in 1860, arbitrarily impressed 
upon the school which it created an ecclesiastical 
character, and directed that the doctrines of the 
Church of England should be taught in it. But 
what Parliament did in 1860 it undid in 1878. The 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act of that year, 
which was introduced by a Tory Government, and of 
which Lord Salisbury was himself in charge, provided 
that secondary education in Wales should be entirely 
freed from all religious tests and conditions. 

The Joint Education Committee, a body estab- 
lished by the Act of 1878, drew up a scheme for 
Howell’s School in strict conformity with the law. 
It proposed that no distinctive formularies should 
be taught in the school, and that the religious 
services should be so arranged that no girl would 
be put to inconvenience by not attending them. 
This scheme received the approval—first, of the 
Charity Commissioners, and, secondly, of the Educc- 
tion Department. But unfortunately the Act con- 
tains a clause enabling either House of Parliament to 
cancel any such scheme, and this the House of Lords 
has done in the present instance by the imposing 
majority of 72 votes against 33. The President of 
the Council, speaking with full official knowledge 
and authority, described this power as mischievous, 
and its exercise as inopportune. In language of 
great force and weight the Duke of Devonshire 
protested against the impolicy and injustice of 
upsetting the careful arrangements of public 
and responsible bodies by casual Parliamentary 
majorities, who knew nothing about the matter, 
who made no inquiries, and who were guided by 
local, political, or theological prejudices. If the 


House of Commons had interfered, it might have 
put in a technical and constitutional claim to repre- 
sent the country, although not one member in ten 
would have known what he was voting about. But 
the House of Commons did not interfere, although 
the member for the Denbigh Burghs is a Conserva- 
tive, and his name is Howell. 


The Archbishop of 











Canterbury, with the reckless energy of a perverted 
Liberal, moved the House of Lords to reject the 
scheme, and beat the Lord President with the assist- 
ance of the Prime Minister. The Archbishop, who 
is understood to have been coached by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, a bitter enemy of his Nonconformist 
countrymen, was very imperfectly informed. He 
suppressed every fact which would have shown the 
charity to ke secular, and treated it throughout 
his speech as if it had been ecclesiastical from the 
beginning. 

The Tory Press has endeavoured to conceal the 
very serious constitutional question raised by the 
conduct of the Prime Minister. The Times, with 
characteristic enterprise and sagacilty, said nothing 
at all. The Standard maintains that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the matter, because 
the Government Whips did not tell in the division, 
and because the Charity Commissioners are inde- 
pendent of the Executive. Government Whips do not 
usually tell against the Head of the Government. 
If this scheme had been endorsed by the Charity 
Commission alone, there would be some point in the 
second argument of the Standard. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are not bound to support the Charity 
Commission, although they usually do support it. 
But this particular scheme received, and could 
not have come before Parliament unless it had re- 
ceived, the approval of the Education Department. 
It was signed by Sir George Kekewich, the Secretary 
of the Department, and the Duke of Devonshire 
was directly responsible for it. According to all 
practice and precedent the decision of a Minister 
upon a matter within his jurisdiction binds 
the Government as a whole, and if the Minister 
is not supported by his colleagues, his only 
honourable course is to resign. The oldest 
Member of either House cannot recollect an 
example of a Cabinet Minister submitting tamely 
to so public an affront from his political chief. 
The Duke burnt his boats. He left himself 
no possibility of retreat. He defended the whole 
scheme, and he denounced the tactics of those who 
assailed it, especially the Archbishop of Canterbury’s. 
Lord Salisbury calmly threw him over, remarked 
that he did not agree with his “noble friend,” and 
sided with the Archbishop. It is to be regretted 
that the Leaders of the Opposition did not take some 
active step to raise, if possible, in the House of 
Commons, the theory of Cabinet responsibility. If 
the Cabinet is a collection of heterogeneous items, 
each isolated from the others, the Cabinet is a fiction, 
and Ministerial unity a farce, 








THE DIGGLEITE MANIFESTO. 
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HE coming election of a School Board for Lon- 
T don bids fair to exhibit on quite an extensive 
scale a phenomenon of which only isolated examples 
have occurred in former elections. The so-called 
Moderate party has presented itself to the world 
as the champion of Christianity — especially as 
taught by the Church of England — and sound 
economy. In practice, the alliance with the Church 
party has served the turn of the anti-educationists. 
We do not apply that term to Mr. Diggle, for we be- 
lieve that if he were a dictator and dispensed fr_m the 
need of support at the polls he would get elementary 
education carried on upon fairly creditable, if some- 
what narrow, lines. But Mr. Diggle has to make his 
party out of composite and heterogeneous materials. 
Extreme types are the mere ratepayers who simply 
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desire that School Board education shall entail the 
minimum of competition with their own children at 
the minimum of cost, and the mere Churchmen, 
who are determined that the teaching shall, as far as 
possible, promote the interest of the Established 
Church. And of these extremes there is every 
degree of compound. Most of the members of the 
party, we believe, are actuated by a genuine desire 
to secure “religious teaching,” and have no concep- 
tion that there is any way of giving it except 
under the same conditions as those under which 
other lessons are given. Anybody who does not wish 
it to be so given, they hold, is a Secularist; and 
anyone who would like to vary the arrangements so 
as to intensify the doctrinal element is sure to be 
regarded by a good many worthy lay Moderates as a 
fanatic. However, the Church of England, what- 
ever its members may have felt compelled to do 
since 1870, has had a long and, in many ways, a most 
honourable connection with elementary education. 
Its clerical members have had to know a good deal 
about the subject practically; and some of them 
coming on the Board as Moderates, have undergone 
conversion, by experience of its work, into Pro- 
gressives. Just as the Moderates at past elec- 
tions threw over those earnest Churchmen and 
educationists, Canon Eyton and Mr. G. W. Gent, 
and just as they were thrown over for their 
narrow partisanship in the matter of the notorious 
Circular by Mr. Ridgway and Sir Cameron Gull, so 
now a very curious split is arising between the 
Diggleite section and the ultra-Church section. The 
first sign of this was the movement heralded by the 
publication of the correspondence between Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil and the Dean of St. Paul’s, to secure 
more definite religious teaching by the introduction 
of the Apostles’ Creed. This was followed by an 
article in the Guardian urging Churchmen to vote 
for Churchmen who were labelled “ Progressive” 
rather than for candidates calling themselves 
Moderate, but not supporting the Church demands ; 
and suggesting that, besides making the religious 
teaching in the schools more definite, alternative 
teaching might be demanded if desired—whether 
in the school or out of it, but in school hours 
—such teaching, of course, to be provided by 
voluntary effort. Mr. Diggle, however, has not 
proved responsive. He proposes to “ maintain the 
compromise” as interpreted by the Circular, but 
says not a word about the Apostles’ Creed or the 
proposal of alternative religious teaching—a proposal 
which, we believe, is likely to be known as the Trench 
proposal, from the name of its chief promoter in 
practice, the Vicar of Orpington in Kent. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley, in his reply to Mr. Diggle, denounces 
the proposal to substitute as a basis for the religious 
teaching the words of the Churches for those of the 
Bible; and that will probably be the attitude 
taken up by the bulk of the Progressive party. In 
the meantime, the extremer Churchmen are busy 
denouncing Mr. Diggle for “using the religious 
question merely as a means of catching votes,” 
and—as Sir Theodore Hope does in the Times— 
as “desirous of dropping the religious question as 
soon as his supporters will allow him to do so.” 

It would certainly be the best thing, both 
for the “religious question”? and the interests of 
education and religion at large, if Mr. Diggle 
could carry out his supposed wish. The com- 
promise generally adopted under Mr. Forster’s 
Act has worked well in the country at large 
where it has been let alone; in many cases the work- 
ing of it has been left very largely to the clergy of 
the Church. Doctrines distinctive of the Church 
have not been taught, but the teaching has been 
controlled and inspected by the Diocesan Inspector 








in Religious Knowledge, and a sound basis has been 
laid for that teaching which alone is really “religious” 
—the teaching given by the religious person in the 
church, or the Sunday school, or the home. So also 
has the form of it adopted by the School Board 
for London. It is a pity to disturb a compromise 
which, whatever else it does or does not effect, un- 
questionably gives sound Biblical knowledge, in 
order to substitute for it an “alternative teaching,” 
which must inevitably give less Bible, because 
room must be found for more dogma, and must 
also open up the way to an infinity of angry, 
irreverent, and generally offensive controversies 
about the interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed. It 
is perfectly true that that creed, as a ferm of 
words, is not a “denominational” formula. But to 
one clause of it an interpretation can easily be 
affixed which will brand every Nonconformist 
as a wilful and deliberate schismatic. That is an 
infringement of the Education Act, of course. 
Reasonable Churchmen will not commit it, and most 
of the clergy are reasonable. But some fervent and 
narrow Anglican teachers may be strongly tempted 
to suggest its implications. A very small incident 
in a single school, it is said, occasioned the issue of 
the notorious Circular. The theological doctrines 
which may or may not ke affixed to the Apostles’ 
Creed offer infinitely greater opportunities to the 
disturber. And yet, what irreverence it is to treat 
the Creed as a mere form of words to be left un- 
explained, and what an absurd waste of power it 
involves to be kept constantly on the watch lest 
an excessive amount of dogma be imparted to 
children under twelve ! 

But, if the compromise is to be disturbed, we 
feel certain that it must be in the direction of 
providing “alternative teaching,” and that comes 
to the same thing as “ secularising ” the schools. It 
is hardly necessary to say in a Liberal paper, that 
nobody, except an infinitesimal minority, really 
wishes to “ get rid of religious teaching ;”’ the object 
of “ secularising ”’ the schools, where it is done, as it 
occasionally is in Wales, is to prevent the Bible being 
taught in such a manner as to raise bitter sectarian 
jealousies ; and incidentally it ensures that a stimulus 
shall be given to Bible teaching by voluntary effort. 
If “ alternative teaching” is adopted, the denomina- 
tion that is best organised and most numerous—in 
other words, the Church—will probably succeed in 
annihilating the other alternative; and then the 
conscientious people who now demand, merely as a 
satisfaction for their consciences, that religious 
teaching of some sort shall be given by the autho- 
rity of the State will find their consciences burdened 
again, for the teaching given will be voluntary and 
variable. In some cases it may, and we hope 
it will, be better as religious teaching than a 
religious lesson given like other lessons, can 
possibly be. But in others it may consist—if 
the clergyman agrees with Mr. Riley in his view 
of the infant mind, it must consist—of a great 
deal of Catechism of a concentrated kind and 
proportionately less of the Bible. Is that, either 
from an educational or a religious point of view, 4 
desirable result? And is it desirable for the sake 
of attaining it to disturb a compromise which works 
well enough when no fuss is made about it, and is 
very often worked by the clergy of the Established 
Church? Moreover, will either religion or the 
cause of education be the gainer? However, we 
cannot regret the Diggleite secession. The Mode- 
rates have been found out; and though we doubt 
the wisdom of the policy of Mr. Diggle’s critics, they 
at least have reason in their action. Moreover, we 
believe they really have the interest of the children 
at heart, in spite of their mistakes. 
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FINANCE. 





JYUSINESS on the Stock Exchange has been 
B almost stagnant this week. Large numbers will 
be holiday-making ; to-day the Stock Exchange is 
closed, as it will also be next Saturday, and the 
following Monday will be a Bank and Stock Ex- 
change holiday. But the chief causes, undoubtedly, 
of the absence of business are the unnecessary 
delay of the peace negotiations in the Near East, 
and of the concessions from the Boer Government, 
which have been so long expected. Mr. Sherman's 
despatch is almost forgotten. Everywhere it is 
regarded as absurd to suppose that there will be 
a quarrel about such a matter as the ceals; 
but, for all that, the despatch undoubtedly has 
checked the improvement that was beginning in 
the American Department. From India the news 
is more encouraging this week. Good rains are 
falling all over the western side of India, rains are 
continuing abundant along the eastern side, and 
only in some parts of the Deccan is there reported 
to be continued drought. From Australia the reports 
are favourable, as it is now believed to be certain that 
the drought is at an end. Sensational evidence has 
been received from British Columbia this week of 
extraordinary gold discoveries, and there seems to 
be much excitement both in Canada and the 
northern part of the United States. Whether the 
discoveries are really as rich as they are said to be, of 
course, it is yet too early to judge; but there appears 
to be no doubt at all that the British Columbia Gold 
Field is, taking it altogether, very rich. As to 
that we have Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s testimony, 
while the decision of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company to extend its lines tc the gold fields seems 
good proof that the authorities of the company are 
convinced that a considerable industry is about to 
spring up. The Conference Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representatives 
have come to an agreement, and the new Tariff Bill 
has actually been passed by the Houss; no doubt 
it will quickly be carried through the Senate. What 
form it has actually taken it is not possible to 
accurately judge as yet; but it seems to be clear that 
the Bill is at least as highly protectionist as was the 
McKinley Act. The passage of the measure will 
probably be followed by an almost immediate 
adjournment of Congress, and the expectation is 
very general in New York that then there will be a 
rise in American prices. We can only repeat the 
advice that we have so often given—to be very 
cautious, and not to be led away by the over-sanguine 
expectations of the Stock Exchange. The Tariff 
will press heavily upon the poorer classes, and may 
lead to a revolt of the constituencies. In any case, 
the currency question is not yet settled, and until 
it is there can be no really prosperous trade. At 
home trade continues very good, although, of 
course, certain branches are affected by the condi- 
tion of India and Australia, and by the American 
Tariff discussions. But, broadly speaking, trade is 
very good. Ona the Stock Exchange business, as 
already said, is almost suspended. There is very 
little speculation, and even investment is on a 
smaller scale than is usual at this time of the year. 

Money continues exceedingly abundant and cheap, 
and evidently will remain so for months to come. 
Thereisnospeculation, there isnoconsiderabledemand 
for gold, and although trade is good, there is not 
much demand for banking accommodation. The 
Silver Market is very quiet, but the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts satisfactorily. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday twenty - five 
lacs, and sold the whole amount at an average 
price of slightly over 1s. 3:d. per rupee. Just at 
the end of last week the announcement was made 
in Calcutta that the new rupee loan is coming out 
immediately. It is to be for three crores instead 
of four, as was stated in the Budget, and it is to 
bear 3) per cent. interest. The last loan, it will 
be recollected, was raised at 3 per cent. 





The Mortgage and Debenture Company, Limited, 
has a share capital of half a million sterling in 
30,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
which are also entitled to half the profits after 
the ordinary shares have received 10 per cent., 
and 20,000 ordinary shares, both classes of £10 
each. The Company has been formed to carry 
on the business of the Farm, Land, Mortgage and 
Debenture Company, which was incorporated in 
1888, and took over the profitable business of 
Close Brothers & Co., of London and Chicago. 

George Newnes, Limited, is a reconstruction of 
an old and exceedingly prosperous company. The 
original company was formed six years ago with a 
capital of £100,000, and during those six years it 
has paid in dividends £310,000. It is proposed now 
to wind up the company and start another with 
a capital of a million sterling, of which £900,000 are 
to be immediately issued. The shareholders in the 
old company are to be paid back the whole of their 
capital, either in cash or in preference shares, or 
partly in one and partly in the other, and besides, 
they are promised a preference, so far as the rules 
of the Stock Exchange allow, in the allotment of 
the remaining new shares. Sir George Newnes 
stated at the meeting on Wednesday that a syndi- 
cate of stockbrokers had offered to take the whole 
of the shares, but that he had declined, wishing to 
reserve to the old shareholders what profits were to 
be made. His decision was undoubtedly wise, and, 
of course, the issue will be highly successful. 

The report of the City Bank, which was presented 
at the meeting of shareholders last Tuesday, an- 
nounced a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum, carrying forward £15,102. The business 
of the bank is sound and increasing, though the 
condition of trade has been unfavourable; further 
extensions are contemplated both in the City and 
in the southern suburbs. 

The Corporation of Sheffield invites tenders for 
an issue of £342,000 new redeemable two and a half 
per cent. stock at a minimum price of 97. The stock 
is redeemable in or after 1925 at three months’ 
notice, and will rank equally with the other stocks 
of the Corporation. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


S4 TURDAY.—The House of Commons has never 
shown itself to less advantage than it did 
yesterday evening, and it was clear that a conscious- 
ness of this fact was present to the minds of most 
of its members. That a wretched money - lender 
should have the whole weight of the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament turned upon him whilst 
the grave and growing scandal of the South Africa 
Committee was treated as non-existent was too 
much even for persons of such robust self-satisfac- 
tion as Mr. Courtney. That gentleman made a 
tremendous sensation when he demanded of : the 
Speaker if there was any precedent for a Committee 
neglecting its obvious duty. Despite the cheers 
of the nameless “items” on the Tory benches, it 
was evident that this thrust went home. Whether 
anything will be done to save the tarnished honour 
of Parliament it is impossible to say. The fact that 
the leader of the Opposition has deliberately as- 
sociated himself with the majority of the South 
Africa Committee in their refusal to take the 
necessary steps to inquire into the charges against 
Mr. Chamberlain ties the hands of the chief men 
in the Liberal party. But the feeling on the whole 
subject is very deep, and it seems to grow stronger 
every day. There is hardly a man on either side 
of the House who does not recognise the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain has made a fatal blunder. In the 
meantime, however, the Government are stubbornly 
sticking to their hushing-up policy, and with the 
assistance of their confederates in the press and 
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on the Committee are trying to wear out the 
sentiment of the general public. They can only 
do so at the cost of our national self-respect. 

The pretty little quarrel between the Duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Salisbury last night is another 
illustration of the fact that all is not well within 
the Ministry. The Duke of Devonshire is not a 
“clerically-minded person,” and when he scents a 
clerical, or still more, an episcopal job, he is gener- 
ally ready to expose it. There was a very flagrant 
job of this kind before the House of Lords last 
night. The Bishops, in their accustomed style, 
were striving to keep hold of public money 
for their own purposes, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as head of the Education Department, 
said them nay. But the Prime Minister, who is 
clerical to the tips of his fingers, and who thinks 
that a job is sanctified when the jobber wears 
lawn sleeves, came to the help of the bishops and 
succeeded in beating his own colleague in a matter 
in which not Lord Salisbury but the Duke of Devon- 
shire represented the opinion of the Ministry. 
Ministers have resigned under smaller provocation ; 
but the Duke of Devonshire is not a person of a 
resigning turn of mind. 

Sunday. — Although the political clubs were 
almost empty last night, yet among those politicians 
who made their appearance there was a good deal 
of talk regarding the incident in the House of Lords 
on Friday and its possible consequences. It was 
generally regarded as being more important than 
the newspapers yesterday—with the exception of 
the Daily News—had seemed to recognise. That 
it must inevitably increase the friction between 
the two sections of Ministerialists is hardly to be 
doubted. There are so many causes of friction, 
however, that a single addition to their number 
may possibly pass unnoticed. The other subject 
of comment at the clubs last night was the out- 
burst of prolonged and emphatic cheering from 
all parts of the Liberal benches that was evoked 
by Mr. Courtney’s significant appeal to the Speaker 
on the question of the South Africa Committee 
on Friday afternoon. I say “from all parts” of 
the Liberal benches, but there I am wrong. The 
front Opposition bench kept silent whilst the cheer 
which virtually pronounced the condemnation of 
the members of the South Africa Committee rolled 
through the House. We have still to hear what 
the Liberal members of that Committee have to 
say in vindication of their action, and until they 
have spoken Sir William Harcourt’s colleagues in 
the late Government are manifestly anxious to 
avoid committing themselves. 

Monday.—The debate on the Eastern Question 
happily comes at a time when there is a more 
general agreement among all parties in this country 
with regard to Turkey than there has been for a 
long time past. Everybody now recognises the 
fact that Abdul Hamid is playing a very impudent 
game of bluff, and that the only way of checkmating 
him is by the use of threats—threats which must, 
if necessary, be carried into effect. Fortunately the 
Six Powers seem to be of the same way of thinking 
on this subject, and there is, therefore, no reason for 
the exaggerated pessimism of papers like the 
Spectator. To-night’s debate, it is to be hoped, will 
make it clear that Europe, and not the Sultan, is to 
triumph in the prolonged struggle. 

One of the Sunday papers made the bold 
announcement yesterday that the Duke of Devon- 
shire would resign in consequence of Lord Salisbury’s 
extraordinary action in throwing him over on Friday 
evening. This resignation was, according to this 
journal, to be followed by a reconstruction of 
parties, with the formation of a great national 
Socialist party under the leadership of Mr. Chamber- 
lain! Conspirators who conspire in the open are 
not, as a rule, very successful. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Arnold-Forster deserves immense 
credit for his action of last night—action which 
resulted in a brilliant success for himself and the 











cause he had at heart. It was a case of David 
against Goliath, and David, with his sling and stone, 
von in the duel he had to wage against the twin 
monsters of Capitalism and Jingoism. For weeks 
past, wherever one has gone, Members of Parliament 
have been groaning over the humiliation to which the 
House of Commons had been subjected in the interests 
not merely of the Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes, 
but of Mr. Chamberlain and the whole South Africa 
gang. But, apparently, all the anger excited by the 
humiliating fiasco of the South Africa Committee, 
and the escape of the Colonial Secretary from the 
dilemma in which he had been placed, was destined 
to expend itself fruitlessly. Mr. Balfour, standing 
by the Colonial Secretary and the Chartered Com- 
pany, refused to give a day for discussion unless it 
were demanded from the front Opposition bench, 
and the front bench had to keep silence owing to 
the share of the leader of the Opposition in the 
abortive proceedings of the Committee. I have 
never known such universal irritation and resent- 
ment prevailing among politicians as that which 
has prevailed on the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons on this subject. The most perplexing and 
irritating feature of the situation was the fact 
that Sir William Harcourt—for reasons which 
are undoubtedly creditable to his loyalty to his 
colleagues on the Committee—made no attempt to 
explain or defend his own share in hushing-up the 
inquiry into a national scandal. 

Thanks, however, to Mr. Arnold-Forster the 
attempt to hush-up everything is at an end. Where 
the organised forces of Parliamentary parties proved 
impotent, he by his independent action has succeeded. 
His speech last night was very able, and white-hot 
with the heat of deep personal feeling and convic- 
tion. It moved the Liberals and a few wise men on 
the Tory benches to enthusiasm, whilst it goaded the 
majority of the hangers-on of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Chamberlain to fury, and caused them to forget 
their good manners in their treatment of the 
intrepid member for West Belfast. Mr. Bal- 
four was almost inarticulate with passion when 
he made his feeble attempt to reply to Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. If he had been a wise man he 
would have swallowed the dose and accepted the 
humiliation of himself and his party. As it was he 
made a speech extraordinarily maladroit, shallow and 
unfair. But best of all—for the Liberals—was the 
fact that it was a speech which necessarily drew 
from Sir William Harcourt that demand for an 
opportunity of debating the report of the South 
Africa Committee which Mr. Balfour was so desper- 
ately anxious not to have presented to him. The 
general result is that we shall have the debate— 
thanks to Mr. Arnold-Forster and to him alone. It 
will be strange indeed if during its progress some 
leverage is not found that can be used effectively 
against the citadel of mystery and falsehood in 
which the men concerned in the ghastly farce of 
the South Africa Inquiry have seen fit to entrench 
themselves. 

Wednesday.—It was truly a noble spectacle that 
was presented in the House of Lords last night when 
the peers meekly accepted a measure which, if it had 
been offered to them by a Liberal Government, they 
would have rejected with outspoken scorn and 
anger, and Lord Salisbury put a finishing stroke to 
the picture by publicly blessing the Bill that he and 
all his friends detest. The most remarkable thing 
in Lord Salisbury’s speech was the way in which 
he made public proclamation of the fact that the 
Government, in taking Mr. Chamberlain as one of its 
members, had in doing so adopted his social policy. 
I imagine that the Prime Minister has forgotten the 
real character of that policy, just as he has clearly 
forgotten the days when he politely compared Mr. 
Chamberlain himself to Jack Cade. But it must be 
terrible to all sound Conservatives to find from 
the declaration of the Prime Minister himself that 
their worst fears are realised, and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain with his doctrine of ransom has been allowed to 
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lay his impious hands upon the very Ark of the 
Covenant—the Tory Cabinet itself. If Lord Salis- 
bury were in the habit of mixing with his fellow- 
creatures, or if he ever condescended to seek the 
advice of anybody, he would hardly have made the 
speech of last night. It is all very well to eat dirt 
when it must be done; but wise men do not perform 
the operation in the most ostentatious and painful 
manner possible. It will certainly not increase the 
chances of the Workmen's Bill in Committee that it 
should have been branded by Lord Salisbury as Mr. 
Chamberlain's own. 

Thursday. — There was very genuine sorrow 
yesterday afternoon when the news of Mr. Mun- 
della’s death was made known. Very few men in 
political life were more popular personally, and his 
sudden removal from the scene in which he played so 
active a part strikes all who knew him witha sense of 
personal loss. It is barely a week since I last saw 
him, and there was nothing then to suggest that he 
had not many years of work before him. Always 
pleasant in manner, and always ready to oblige, he 
made himself a favourite even with those who, in 
the case of a less amiable man, might have resented 
his rather emphatic manner of expressing his own 
opinions and of combating those with which he did 
not happen toagree. By general consent he was a very 
good administrator—one of that notable band of 
strong men of the middle-class whom Mr. Gladstone 
drew into the service of the State, and by whose 
loyal aid he achieved his greatest triumphs. A 
capital raconteur, he was one of the pleasantest of 
after-dinner companions, and brightened many a 
company of diners by his reminiscences of by- 
gone days. When misfortune overtook him three 
years ago it was believed by all his friends, not 
only that he was personally free from any 
vestige of dishonour, but that the proceedings of 
which he was the victim were by no means 
free from political rancour and malignity. He bore 
himself with great dignity at that time of unmerited 
suffering, and he was happily able to recover the 
good opinion of all whose good opinion was worth 
having. An ardent Liberal and a good party man, 
he was also a consistent friend of social reform, and 
accomplished more for the practical benefit of the 
working classes than many of the ardent theorists 
who profess to live solely for the cause of social 
reform. It is sad to think that his cheery ringing 
voice and hearty laugh will never be heard again in 
any of his favourite haunts. 

There is considerable indignation at Mr. Balfour’s 
ungenerous allusion to Sir William Harcourt on 
Monday night. Sir William has supported the 
members of the Government on the South Africa 
Committee at a very heavy cost to himself; and it 
is manifestly ungenerous and unfair for Mr. Balfour 
to try and increase that cost merely in order to 
gratify his own temper. It is much to be hoped that 
in the debate on Monday Sir William will be able to 
make his position clear to the members of his own 
party. At present they are quite unable to under- 
stand the reasons which prompted him to join hands 
with Mr.Chamberlaininsuppressing theevidence upon 
which the decision of the Colonial Secretary’s guilt or 
innocence depends. I have reason to believe that 
Sir William Harcourt acted from a conviction of 
what he believed would be most advantageous to 
our interests in South Africa. He arrived at that 
conviction after consulting some of those who were 
best able to state the opinions of the people, both of 
the Cape Colony and the Transvaal. Unfortunately, 
he did not attach sufficient weight to the strength of 
feeling in this country with regard to the allegations 
against the Colonial Office, and he thus allowed him- 
self to appear as one of the members who were 
responsible for putting a stop to the inquiries of the 
Committee before its work was accomplished, and 
before the reputation of the Colonial Secretary had 
been cleared. 

Friday.—Many attempts have been made within 
the last forty-eight hours to draw up a resolution on 





the subject of the South Africa Committee’s report 
which would secure the support of the entire Oppo- 
sition. But after repeated efforts the attempt has 
been abandoned, and Mr. Philip Stanhope’s resolu- 
tion respecting Mr. Hawksley is the only one that 
will be submitted. This is much to be regretted. 
The attack upon the report ought to have 
proceeded from some Liberal enjoying the con- 
fidence of all sections of the party, and it ought 
to have had the support of the front Opposition 
bench. But neither Sir William Harcourt nor Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman can join in censuring 
the Committee of which they were members. Both 
must now see the grave error which they committed 
when they joined hands with Mr. Chamberlain in 
suppressing the Ithodes telegrams. That they acted 
from the best motives is not to be doubted ; but the 
feeling regarding their action runs very high in the 
House of Commons, and it is by no means unlikely 
that Monday’s debate will be a somewhat heated 
one. 



















































LITERATURE AND PRICES. 


— -#2 2 


S the popular author the modern equivalent of 
the horse-leech’s daughter, and does the cry of 
“Give, give,” addressed to the unfortunate pub- 
lisher, excite a repugnance in the popular mind to 
the whole business of authorship? A writer in the 
Quarterly Review suggests that the avarice of pro- 
fessors of literature will some day extinguish it. 
The average man can read the money article with- 
out any qualms; but when controversy about 
authors and their prices is dinned into his ears, he 
is disposed to turn upon these money-changers in 
the temple of letters and drive them out. The 
Quarterly critic treats us to the old conception 
of literature as a pursuit which has naught in 
common with mere dross. Nobody should think 
of turning author unless he has a message 
for mankind; and, having delivered this, the 
prophet should lay ‘own the pen and betake 
himself to some occupation that has no relish 
of literature. What can be more degrading than 
the spectacle of the veteran author producing books 
mechanically long after the prophetic virtue has 
gone out of him? If you say that authors may be 
poor, the Quarterly retorts that poverty is no 
qualification for such a mission. The author 
ought to be a man of independent fortune, who 
communicates his portion of celestial grace to 
his contemporaries for no fee or reward. It is 
better, indeed, that he should publish at his own 
expense, and give no heed to copyright. People 
whose souls are vexed by want of pence ought not 
to profane literature by making it a source of 
income. They are still more to blame when they 
claim a property in ideas which have spread healing 
and inspiring wings to the four corners of the earth. 
Like Aglavaine in Maeterlinck’s play, they should 
remember that the only worthy object in life is to 
grow “more beautiful.” How can beauty be 
achieved by writers who grow more exacting in the 
price “ per thousand” ? 

It is a sad fact, on which the Quarterly lays 
insufficient stress, that literary genius usually makes 
terms with Mammon, just as out of regard for its 
earthly tenement it condescends to eat and drink. 
One thing is clear in the mystery of Shakespeare’s 
life: he was an excellent man of business. Scott 
craved for money to make a feudal show. Dickens 
died worth a hundred thousand pounds. To none of 
these great writers was it evident that his message 
disqualified him for the common quest after lucre. 
Shakespeare made his will like any ordinary citizen 
with possessions. When his mind should have 
been rapt in the atmosphere of Prospero, he was 
thinking how he could put off his wife with the 
second-best bedstead. Dickens had the commercial 
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nstinct so strongly that in his last testament 
he reminded his wife how he had borne the burden 
of educating the children. If Shakespeare were with 
us now, embracing the functions of actor, author 
and manager, what would the Quarterly say to his 
mercantile aptitude? It seems that the man of 
genius, when he is born poor, when he starts life by 
holding horses or working in a blacking warehouse, 
is impervious to the great idea that the acquisition 
of wealth is a slur on his calling. Even when he 
adorns a comfortable worldly station at the outset 
he is not always alive to the ethereal nature of the 
literary gift. Gibbon is cited by the Quarterly as 
an instance of a renowned writer who might not 
have written monumentally had he been doomed 
to struggle with poverty. Whether we should 
have had the “Decline and Fall” if Gibbon had 
starved in Grub Street is uncertain; but what is 
certain is that independence did not endow him 
with spiritual graces. Thackeray turned to litera- 
ture when he lost his patrimony. If that misfortune 
had not befallen him, his indolent temperament 
might have dallied with bad pictures, and “ Vanity 
Fair’ remained unwritten. 

But it is the duty of genius, according to the 
Quarterly, not only to hold aloof from markets: 
there must be an equipment of edifying habits 
for the purposes of the biographer. “ Why is it 
that we can think of Scott without fancifulness as 
having produced no written line, and yet remaining 
worthy of the immortal biography? Because he 
gave the world assurance of aman. And, assuredly, 
before a man isa writer he must first be a man.” 
Here the author, who has been told that to haggle 
with a publisher is treason to literature, may pluck 
up courage to ask questions. How could Scott 
have been worthy of the immortal biography if 
he had never written a line? He was guilty of 
lamentable blindness, which brought him and others 
to ruin. His supreme moral credit lies in the heroic 
task of paying his creditors and redeeming his 
honour. How could this have been recorded if, 
instead of embracing authorship, he had remained 
an amiable Writer to the Signet, with a pleasant 
turn for anecdote on convivial evenings? Then how 
is a writer to give the world assurance of a man? 
If we take the Sonnets as an index to the private 
life of Shakespeare, what sort of man comes up 
for moral judgment? Froude’s disclosures about 
Carlyle gave the world assurance of much un- 
philosophical dyspepsia. Do we think any less of 
“Sartor Resartus” and the “ French Revolution” ? 
Mr. Pepys never pretended to be a man in the 
Quarterly sense. Does the world shun his com- 
pany? Poe, in his social relations, is not a theme 
for rhapsody. Has this crippled his influence in 
literary art? 

The author who puts these questions may go fur- 
ther, and suspect that the Quarterly Reviewer has 
confused the spirit of literature with ethics, polemics, 
and other divagations of the human mind. “In the 
present state of general education, the only justifica- 
tion of a new writer is to take an unpopular side on 
a question where he believes the public to be going 
wrong, or to uphold an important thesis of ethics 
which he sees that many, who in their hearts agree 
with him, shrink from upholding.” If this were the 
sole justification of new writers, it would be a 
mighty dull world. The function of telling the 
public that they are wrong is important to 
the commonwealth, but it is not identical with 
the function of literature. The Quarterly Re- 
viewer explains that he would not insist on 
this theory but for the dictum of some literary 
“agent” who accuses the author with small 
sales of enviously sneering at the popularity 
of the author with large sales. There is no envy; 
but the small sale author refreshes himself with 
ideals which show up the worldliness of the authors 
who amuse the reader instead of correcting him. 
Why, there are men who “scorn” to write “ narra- 
tive tales, chatty articles, uncontroversial observa- 
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tions on general subjects” which bring in money, 
That is their affair, in which they may show a 
proper pride; but why need they tell authors who 
do not set up to teach bone-setting to a world out 
of joint that authorship which is not inspired by 
this elevated purpose is a branch of vulgar com- 
merce, with no claim to the kinship of literature >? 
Large sales do not guarantee immortality; but the 
pretensions of small sales that writing for money 
and popularity cannot give the world assurance of 
@ man is an undeserving fantasy. 








THE GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 





HE presence of the Prince of Wales on Wednes- 
day last at the opening of the new Gallery in 
Vauxhall was an appropriate recognition of a rare 
act of private munificence. Since Mr. Tate, some 
years ago, made his liberal offer to the nation we have 
witnessed events as important in the history of 
national art as the building of the National 
Portrait Gallery behind Trafalgar Square and the 
bequest of Sir Richard Wallace’s unrivalled treasures 
to the nation. But neither of these events has 
lessened the value of Mr. Tate’s generous idea, and 
everyone will be glad to see that idea now happily 
embodied, at a cost even larger than that which the 
donor originally offered to defray, in the handsome 
building on the river side. It will not be claimed 
that the site of the new structure is in all respects 
ideal. The first suggestion of securing land at South 
Kensington was vetoed by the men of science. The 
next suggestion of land at Blackfriars on the 
Embankment was practically vetoed by the City 
Fathers. But the demolition of Millbank Prison 
provided a vacant space in a conspicuous position. 
If we are reminded that Millbank is still somewhat 
inaccessible, and far removed from the ordinary 
haunts of society and art, we must comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that all the river side between 
Westminster and Chelsea is destined one day to be 
far more fully opened up to traffic, that meanwhile 
the dwellers in South London can approach the 
Gallery with ease, and that in the eyes of all who 
pass along or across the river the Gallery occupies 
a commanding site. In this position Mr. Sidney 
Smith, the architect, has reared a stately classical 
building, lit from above and surmounted by a dome. 
The size and arrangement of the rooms contrast 
very favourably with those of the new Gallery off 
Trafalgar Square. Mr. Tate has already made 
provision for an extension of the building at 
a future time. And the judicious foresight of 
Sir William Harcourt has avoided the risks of 
mismanagement and friction by placing the new 
institution under the Trustees of the National 
Gallery’s control. 

The place of honour in the collection and the 
largest room in the building have very properly 
been appropriated to the use of the fine collection 
formed by the donor and given to the nation. 
Among these sixty-five pictures no one would con- 
tend that everything is of equal value, but all will 
welcome with delight some of the most famous 
pictures of our time. Of the Early English school 
Mr. Tate has acquired but few examples, though 
these include a lovely woodland scene by Crome. 
For the most part his pictures are representative of 
the British art of our own day, and Sir John 
Millais’s work and Mr. Orchardson’s loom large among 
them. Seven pictures by the late President occupy 
the northern wall of the great room. The famous 
pre-Raphaelite “Ophelia” is one; the hardly less 
famous “ Vale of Rest,” till lately in the possession of 
Mr. Graham of Skelmorlie, is another; “St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,” “St. Stephen,” and the fine “ North-West 
Passage” hang beside them. At the end of the 
room is a well-known work by Sir John Millais’s 
brilliant predecessor, “The Sea giving up her 
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Dead.” Mr. Orchardson’s three pictures include 
“The Quarrel” and “Her First Dance,” both of 
which will be freshly in the public recollection. 
Mr. Luke Fildes’s admirable “ Doctor” is equally 
conspicuous and well-remembered. Sir Edwin 
Landseer is represented by one popular example, 
in which most people will recognise an old friend. 
Mr. Boughton is represented by a good Dutch 
scene, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “Consulting the 
Oracle,’ and.Mr. Briton Riviére’s “ Miracle of the 
Swine,” are fairly characteristic of two able 
painters. Mr. Gow and Mr. Hook, and many 
another artist of distinction, have also contributed 
to the collection gathered together here. Everyone 
who wanders round this room and studies its 
treasures will feel that Mr. Tate was amply 
justified in thinking his pictures worthy to become 
the nucleus of a national collection, and will thank 
him afresh for the public spirit which has placed 
them at the disposal of his fellow-citizens for ever. 

Happily, however, these treasures do not stand 
alone. Besides the long gallery containing Mr. 
Tate’s collection, we have three rooms filled 
by the Chantrey pictures, now removed from 
South Kensington to a permanent home; one room 
occupied by the seventeen ideal and mystical 
pictures which Mr. Watts, with unfailing generosity, 
long ago promised to the nation; and two more 
rooms filled with pictures brought thither from the 
National Gallery, and belonging almost entirely to 
the last hundred years. Millais, Watts, and Leighton 
are, of course, represented in the pictures purchased 
under the Chantrey bequest. Mr. Dicksee’s “ Har- 
mony” and Mr. Brett’s “Britannia’s Realm” are 
among those in the same collection, impressed by 
many a reproduction on the popular mind. Here, 
too, is Sir Edward Poynter’s greatest work, 
the “ Visit to A%sculapius.” Here is Mr. Orchard- 
son’s famous painting of “Napoleon on Board 
the Bellerophon,’ not unworthy to rank with 
Meissonier’s. Here on a large scale is Mr. Her- 
komer’s “ Charterhouse Chapel,’ and the equally 
large picture of the “ Pool of London,” by Mr. Vicat 
Cole. Here are delightful scenes by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes and Mr. W. L. Wyllie, and much fine work 
by Mr. Walter Hunt, by Mr. Colin Hunter, by Mr. 
Sargent, and by many another painter of renown. 
Mr. Watts’s noble gift contains examples of his 
many-sided art, which will not all command equal 
admiration from the public. For our own part, we 
question whether the judgment of posterity will 
place them in interest or in value as high as the 
splendid line of portraits which represents his genius 
and his liberality in the new Gallery off Trafalgar 
Square. But such characteristic works as “Love 
and Death,” as “ Hope,” and as “ Death Crowning 
Innocence ’—to name only three out of a celebrated 
collection—will always appeal to a multitude of 
admirers; and they enshrine gifts and qualities 
which only the greatest poets and painters of our 
time possess. The pictures sent from the. National 
Gallery are restricted, with one notable exception, 
to the works of artists born since 1790, but the 
exception is most important, for it gives us several 
charming little specimens of Constable’s skill. Turner, 
unfortunately, remains unrepresented in the National 
Gallery of British Art, but the fame of the early 
Victorian painters is worthily sustained, and in a 
smaller room are gathered together examples to 
illustrate the more recent phases of English painting. 
Maclise’s “Hamlet” and Leslie’s “Sancho Panza” 
belong perhaps rather to a fashion that has passed 
away. The same may be said by ungrateful critics 
of E. M. Ward’s picture of Dr. Johnson, and of 
Wilkie’s once famous picture of John Knox. Two 
canvases by Landseer, “ Diogenes ” and the “ Maid and 
the Magpie,” represent that celebrated artist here,and 
various landscapes, of which the best, perhaps, is 
one by Stark, and which include, among others, 
examples of Creswick and of Holland, appear in the 
Same room. In the smaller room we have in 
proportion a larger number of notable pictures, 





which our space, however, does not permit us to 
enumerate. Rossetti’s “Annunciation” and Cecil 
Lawson’s “August Moon” may be mentioned as 
representing widely different modern types. Mr. 
Frith represents another. Mr. Frederick Walker’s 
fine work stands out conspicuous and distinct among 
many examples of the varying influences of modern 
English art. Altogether the National Gallery has 
contributed about a hundred pictures to the col- 
lection which Mr. Tate, Mr. Watts and the 
Chantrey Trustees have combined to form, and 
thus from the day of its opening the new Gallery 
is already filled. We hope, however, that as time 
goes on, both the need and the means will be found 
to augment it, and that British art and British 
liberality may, following in the footsteps of the 
founder, ere long make it the greatest gallery of 
modern paintings in the world. 








THE WOMEN’S JUBILEE DINNER. 





N the autumn of the year 1856 an Englishman came 

on board a Rhine steamer with the glorious news 
that Sebastopol had fallen. In his natural longing 
to share the triumph he went up to a passenger, 
who was unmistakably a fellow-countryman, and 
informed him of the glad tidings. “I rejoice at 
it,” the stranger replied, stretching out his hand; 
“and let me tell you in return that you are shaking 
the hand of Martin Farquhar Tupper.” I had had 
many a hearty laugh over this story, which I heard 
long ago at Oxford, without for one moment sus- 
pecting that the time would come when I should 
have to apply it to myself. It came on the Wednes- 
day evening of last week, when, as I was walking 
down to a suburban station on my way to the 
Women’s Jubilee Dinner, for a few moments I 
swelled with all the self-importance which for 
long years inflated the amiable author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy.” Had I been a poet-laureate myself I 
could not have advanced with a sublimer strut. 
Fate was against me. I did not meet with a single 
friend, not even with a single chance acquaintance, 
to whom I could impart the news that I was one of 
the hundred distinguished men selected for this 
great occasion—selected for the dinner itself, and 
not for the soirée which followed it—by the hun- 
dred distinguished women to whom the duty had 
fallen of making this selection. Nothing happened 
on the journey either in the train or in the omnibus 
in which, with an affectation of modesty, I rode to 
greatness, to give me an excuse for introducing 
myself. “I am the great Twalmley” was ever 
on my lips, but the assurance which animated that 
eminent inventor of the New Floodgate Iron always 
failed me. On the opposite seat was a lady who, 
by her evening dress and her air of distinction, 
belonged, I inferred, to that glorious band which 
was making me glorious. I longed to address her 
(for she looked as if she had been at Girton and 
knew Latin) in the words used by the Trojan hero 
to the most distinguished woman of his time: 


“Sum pius Aineas . o 8 
. » « fama super iethera notus. 


But the words stuck in my throat as Amen stuck in 
the throat of Macbeth. 

A second disappointment awaited me when I 
reached the Grafton Galleries, the scene of our 
approaching triumph. The crowd which thronged 
the entrance was composed of one porter and three 
policemen. “What!” I bitterly said to myself, “ is 
there no curiosity in all this vast metropolis to 
discover who are the hundred distinguishing women 
and who are the hundred happy men whom they 
have distinguished? If a single Royal prince had 
been expected, even the Duke of , how great 
would have been the gathering!” 

My depression was but momentary, for the time 
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of chilling ignorance and indifference, I felt sure, 
was past. In an instant I should be in the presence 
of those who had decreed that I was 


“On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed.” 


I went in, my name was announced—there was, I 
fancied, an importance given to it which I had never 
before detected—-and I was at once welcomed by a 
lady who, playing the part of general hostess, was 
no doubt the most distinguished of the distinguish- 
ing women. Standing at the top of a short flight 
of stairs which led down into the reception-room, 
she directed me, in a tone that enforced obedience, 
to stay by her till I was claimed by one of the 
“upturned fervid faces” beneath. It was a trying 
moment, even for a man who knew that the dear 
distinguishing creatures below had all agreed in 
pronouncing him distinguished. Only a Tupper or 
a Twalmley could have preserved his air of import- 
ance unrufiled and unlessened. I was shrinking 
back when at that moment I was owned. How 
kind, how friendly, did the face of my fair claimant 
seem! For one brief moment I forgot that she was 
distinguished! for one brief moment she seemed, if 
a member of the Committee, 


“ Yet a woman too.” 


She led me aside to a part of the room where 
gradually were gathering the dozen or so of the 
distinguishing and the distinguished who were to 
sit at the table over which she was to preside. She 
introduced us to one another; for, incredible as it 
may seem, distinguished as each one was, he was 
unknown to the rest. She directed us to keep 
together, as we were to go in procession to the 
dining-hall. Similar clusters were forming in other 
parts of the room. So have I, before a fair, seen 
the shepherds divide their flocks. We were sub- 
missive. Nevertheless I got swept away by the 
crowd, but fortunately I was guided to my fold 
by an amiable shepherdess who saw that I was 
straying and bewildered. 

It was a pleasant scene. The sight of the meat 
and drink for the time smoothed away importance 
from every brow among the hundred distinguished 
men, and would have smoothed it away from the 
brow of every woman, too, had it ever been found 
there. We felt very much like the few hundred 
millions of our fellow-subjects of the Queen, who 
were merely hungry and thirsty that evening and 
not distinguished. Before long I began to look 
round at the other guests. “That woman,” said to 
me our president, looking towards a lady to whom I 
had not been introduced, “is ——.” ‘“ Indeed,” I 
replied ; “ for what may she be famous?” ‘“ What!” 
my courteous hostess replied in amazement, “have 
you never read her novel which produced such a 
sensation a few years ago?” I had meekly to own 
that I knew nothing either of her or her novel. 
Hereupon I fell into a train of reflection which kept 
me silent for a time. “What right have I to be 
here?" I asked myself with a conscience ill at ease. 
“T am like Coriolanus in Tullus Aufidius’s house in 
the goodly city of Antium. Long ago in the hey- 
day of youth week after week I had worried the 
female novelists in the columns of the great Saturday 
Reviler. 

“Then know me not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits and boys with stones 
In puny battle slay me.” 


On further reflection I can take comfort (I con- 
tinued) by remembering that a whole generation has 
passed away since those days of rollicking mischief. 
Of the illustrious female authors in the room there is 
not, in all probability, one of whose works I have 
ever read a single volume. To the women here present, 
therefore, I have given no offence. Of the wrongs of 
their predecessors they are as ignorant as they are 
careless. 

But what right have I to be here? Not as an 
upholder of women’s rights to the suffrage can I 
claim admittance. Being merely an old-fashioned 





Liberal, and not a democratic Tory, I have no liking 
for those who are ready to take leaps in the dark 
with the Constitution in their arms. Neither am I 
here as an admiring patron of the eminent actresses 
who are not the least distinguished of this dis- 
tinguished and distinguishing assembly. It is many 
a year since I was last inside a London theatre. At 
one time I used to go now and then to the Lyceum, 
with an order from Mr. Bateman the lessee. One 
evening, I remember, as he and I were pacing the 
corridors between the pieces, I asked him why he 
did not try Mr. Irving in Shakespeare. “The time 
has not yet come,” he replied ; “I must keep him at 
melodrama a year or two longer.’ Supporting 
neither our actresses nor our authoresses, what right 
(I again ask myself) have I to be here? I did 
certainly once put myself under the treatment of 
a lady-doctor; but I must admit that at the time I 
fell ill she was a guest in my house, and she refused 
to take a fee. 

I am wholly out of place in this assembly. I 
belong to an earlier generation—almost to an earlier 
century. Now and then I find myself dating my 
letters 1797. In the presence of the learned Mrs. 
Carter, of the admirable Mrs. Chapone, of the in- 
genious Mrs. Montagu (though that air which she 
at last acquired after so long “trying for it,” and 
her head-dress might have awed me for a time), and 
of the lively Mrs. Thrale I should soon have felt 
myself at ease. Their works I had read, or had 
attempted to read—which does nearly as well. 
With Fanny Burney or Jane Austen I should not 
have been abashed. But what know I of the present 
race of mortals? I broke down hopelessly with 
George Eliot. I twice tried to read “ Romola,” but 
I gave it up in despair. 

“Why have I been asked?” I repeated. I 
recalled a story told of the elder Mathews—how 
one day strolling into the assize court of a country 
town, to his great surprise and delight he was 
quickly told by the usher that his lordship 
begged him to come and sit by him on the 
bench. For many a long day afterwards the 
actor used to boast of the honour done to 
his profession. “A poor player,” he would say, 
“ goes into an assize court and is at once invited by 
the judge, a total stranger to him, to sit close by 
him on the awful bench of justice, in the eyes of 
the whole world.” His lordship used, in his turn, 
to tell how one day he had seen that fellow Mathews 
closely watching him in his court. “I knew he had 
come to take me off on the stage, but I was deter- 
mined to be beforehand with him; and so I at once 
got him seated by my side, where he could not see 
me so well. Besides, I felt sure that he would be 
overcome by the honour ; and so he was, for up to this 
time he has left me alone.” “In days long gone by,” 
I continued in my reflections, “ it was barely possible 
that I might in like manner have been shackled 
with chains of silk by a company of female novelists. 
I was, indeed, once chased for some weeks by a 
poetical baronet, whom I used to dodge among the 
olive groves of a pleasant Italian town. Who would 
take the trouble to ensnare me now? I never worry 
novelists and they never worry me. ‘What's 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ It is clear 
that, in every point of view, I am here on false 
pretences.” 

With this admission fairly made I resolved to 
make the best of it, and to put on as cheerful a look 
as was consistent with the consciousness that I was 
bound to appear distinguished. I even ventured on 
cutting a joke or two across the table, though it was 
idle to hope to be heard when perhaps a hundred 
women and half a hundred men were talking at the 
same time. I might as well have tried to cut a joke 
across Fleet Street. 

** The hoarser tide 
That parts famed Trachis from the Euboie shore ” 


was nothing to it. The scene was animated 
and lively. Tae dinner was gcod, and so was 
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the attendance. Our hostesses played their parts 
so well that Iam quite ready to put myself under 
their amiable governance in future years. It 
was a far gayer scene than I had ever witnessed 
before at a public dinner. Neither was the gaiety 
likely to be spoilt by those melancholy thoughts 
which Johnson said would beset every member of 
the brilliant circle he saw at Ranelagh the moment 
he had left. None of us would be “afraid to go 
home and think,’ for had we not in prospect the 
delightful sight of the next day’s papers, in which 
our names would all appear? Afraid to think, for- 
sooth! No, indeed; those who were not asked 
might well be afraid to think, when the whole world 
learnt that they were not in the list of “those few, 
those happy few, that band of ”—distinguished 
men. 

The dinner drew to anend all too quickly. It was 
brought to a close by a grace more beautiful in 
itself and more beautifully sung than I had ever 
heard. May it be my good fortune again to hear 
those same four voices sing again that same fine old 
music. Then came the speeches, of which—example 
most worthy to be followed—there were but three. 
One lady proposed the Queen and another proposed 
the guests. How well each did her duty it would be 
unbecoming in me as a guest tosay. I had been told 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury would be present 
and would speak. I called to mind how one evening 
at Foote’s theatre, when George III. asked the 
witty manager by whom the piece was written, he 
replied: “By one of your Majesty’s chaplains, and 
dull enough to have been written even by a bishop.” 
To what length of tedious dulness, I anxiously asked 
myself, will the Archbishop extend? Happily he 
was not present. He had accepted the invitation, I 
was told, but had changed his mind. A man who 
has pradence enough to get himself made Archbishop 
was not likely, when reflection had time to come in, 
to appsar at such a joyous celebration as this. The 
Bishop of London, being a scholar as well asa bishop, 
forgot prudence and episcopacy, and in his speech 
entered fully into the humour of the evening. 

It was time now to go back to the reception room 
and mingle with those inferior, though still distin- 
guished, men who were rapidly arriving. My exulta- 
tion in my own pre-eminence received a rude shock 
when I suddenly found myself face to face with the 
great Pre-Raphaelite painter. When all the distinc- 
tions of all the chosen hundred have long passed 
away from the minds of men, The Scapegoat, Tae 
Light of the World, and The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple will still teach each fresh generation to 
how noble a height art was carried in England in 
the great Victorian age. 

The scene was still bright and gay when I left it. 
The blaze of lamps I soon exchanged for the light of 
the moon, which that night was at its full. The 
sky was clear and calm. It was an hour for quiet 
thoughts, when there could pass before the mind 
that great change in the lives of women, that great 
increase in their usefulness and their happiness, 
which has been brought about by the long struggle 
of a resolute band of earnest labourers in that good 
old cause—the cause of liberty. Of those who began 
the fight, most have long ago gone to their rest. Some 
of them only caught a glimpse of the Promised 
Land ; some, more fortunate, crossed its borders. A3 
they fell out of the ranks their places were at once 
filled. The army is stronger than ever. It has still 
much to do before it shall have won for women their 
fair share in all the opportunities of life, before it 
shall have made time and chance happen to them as 
it happeneth to men, before it shall. have put the 
tool within the grasp of every woman who is fit to 
use it. The battle is more than half won. The day 
had come when they might most fittingly celebrate 
their triumph, for the whole of the great English 
race was rejoicing at the close of the long period of 
threescore years during which a woman has been 
at the head of the noblest empire the world has 
ever seen. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Four LITTLE GIRLS.” 


“Monsieur, combien avez-vous de pitess de théitre on 
France? dit Candide & l’abbé; lequel répondit : 
— Cing ou six mille. 
— C’est beaucoup, dit Candide: combien y en a-t-il do 
bonnes ? 
— Quinze ou seize, répliqua l'autre, 
— C’est beaucoup, dit Martin.” 


N ARTIN here reads a salutary lesson to all 
‘I theatrical critics. Let me imitate his cheer- 
ful complacency, and recognise the paucity of good 
pieces as inevitable at all times, and as especially 
inevitable in the summer season. Any play is good 
enough to be tried in the dog-days. Even at the 
most favourable time of year it is well-nigh im- 
possible to find a farce that is not worthless, And, 
to be quite fair, I feel certain that at some time or 
other I must somewhere or other have seen a worse 
farce than Four Little Girls, though I am bound to 
say I cannot remember precisely when or where. 
In any case, what is the use of complaining? 
Evidently Mr. Charles Wyndham must have his 
summer holiday like the rest of us. And evidently 
somebody must occupy his stage during his absence. 
Carpenters, scene-shifters, programme-sellers, and the 
rest of the personnel must live. And so we have 
Four Little Girls, by Mr. Walter Stokes Craven. 
Mr. Craven's method of farce construction has the 
merit of simplicity, or perhaps I should say of 
simplicity in duplicity. He is like the gambler 
who, when desperate, cries, “I double you all!” 
Mr. Craven doubles them all—two fathers, two sons, 
two wives, two housekeepers, two housekeepers’ 
daughters, etc. The two fathers intend to marry 
their housekeepers, and, for the sake of symmetry, 
determine that their sons shall marry the house- 
keepers’ daughters ; but the sons are already secretly 
married. To preserve the secret the sons pass 
off their wives to each father in turn as the wives 
of their tutor, Jakel Muggeridge. (Oh, those “summer- 
season” names !—Jakel Muggeridge, Robert Raddle- 
stone, Mrs. Middleage!) The boys then make love, 
under the parental eye, to the housekeepers’ 
daughters, and so provoke the jealousy of their 
wives. Embarrassment of the tutor, saddled with a 
pair of buxom girls. A further “summer-season”’ 
joke: The tutor is fond of whisky. For my part, I 
thought this weakness of his was introduced in 
order that, like the author of the farce, he might 
“see double.” But here Mr. Craven has unaccount- 
ably neglected an obvious opportunity for more 
arithmetical fun. Asit is, however, he has provided 
us with five couples—asz Martin would say, “c'est 
beaucoup.” 

The embarrassed tutor is played by Mr. James 
Welch, an actor who excels in representing the efforts 
of a scrubby homuncule to assume airs of colossal 
dignity ; and whatever laughter is heard in the 
Criterion during the “ summer season” will, I fancy, 
be due to Mr. Welch. Miss Sidney Fairbrother, who 
lately made such a capital boy in Two Little Vaga- 
bonds at the Princess’s, now makes a capital maid- 
of-all-work from the realistic point of view ; but her 
grim intensity is out of the way of farce, and I hope 
she will soon be back in melodrama once more. Miss 
M. A. Victor and Miss Emily Miller, Mr. J. H. Barnes 
and Mr. W. Blakeley—who can all be amusing 
enough when their author gives them a chance—are 
all terribly depressing on this dismal occasion. 
The four little girls of the title are played by 
Miss Violet Lyster, Miss Mabel Beardsley, Miss 
Dora Barton, and Miss Audrey Ford—a pretty 
quartet with practically nothing todo. I feel sure 
that if the present Criterion company were left to 
their own devices on the rise of the curtain, they 
would then and there improvise a better farce than 
Mr. Craven has provided for them. The experiment, 
at any rate, is worth trying; it would import a 
pleasing element of what Stevenson used to call the 
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“aleatory” into these deadly “summer season” 
performances. A. B. W. 








GOD'S ACRE IN THE SOUTH. 





T lies on the open hillside, bare to the clear skky— 
a parallelogram of rough, grassy ground, scarcely 
hedged in from the surrounding veldt. A line of 
monumental American aloes bounds it in some 
places, but they do not form a continuous fence all 
round—perhaps they may in time. At the north- 
west corner stand a couple of “ Australian willows” 
—narrow-leaved trees, whose branches are curiously 
like sprays of mistletoe—making one of the few 
dark-green points that catch the eye on the open 
wind-swept down. There are no other trees. The 
level eastern light strikes it from Unkambati, and 
the western rays from Imbubu; and the clear night 
arches over it with an unbroken concave of stars. 
Emalibeni (“at the graves’’) is what the people 
call it, but the grass has grown over them so thick 
and long that one would not recognise the place for 
what is is. Every year, at the time of the “ grass 
fires,” the grass all round is carefully cut and burnt 
away, so as to leave a clear space all round the 
cemetery. A native would never dream of burning 
over a grave, and an accidental fire is a thing of 
horror, almost a sacrilege, even in the eyes of an 
ikolwa (Christian) of the second generation. They 
scarcely like even to cut the grass; it is only done 
about once a year, and then they take care to finish 
and get clear away by daylight. So deeply-rooted, 
all the world over, are feelings connected with the 
last resting-place of the dead; and, after all, there 
are many prejudices one would sooner be rid of. 
Only in one corner, where the earth has been 
recently disturbed, the destination of the place is 
more obvious. Here we see three or four rough 
mounds of dry, grey, hard-baked lumps of soil. 
One knows them for what they are, though they are 
not heaped and shaped with the exactness of the 
English sexton. The funerals up here are managed 
without professional assistance or its accompani- 
ments. The old headman of the village comes up to 
choose or help the relatives to choose the spot; 
some of the neighbours dig the grave, while the 
catechist who will afterwards read the service is 
busy—being in his lay capacity a carpenter—making 
the coffin. There is no hearse, but the deceased’s 
waggon, if he had one, serves instead. If there is 
none in the family another kraal will lend one; and 
so one sees the long line of oxen, yoked two and two 
—eight or nine span—standing out black against 
the sky, as they move slowly along the crest of the 
ridge, and the long string of mourners following. 
And then they stand round the grave, while 
Sotemba reads the Burial Service from the Zulu 
Prayer-Book :— 


“ Mina nging ukuvuka nokuhlala 

Tgade emagadeni, utuli otulini.” 

And then the mourners disperse and go their 

ways, as they do elsewhere; and you meet little 

groups of women walking slowly homeward over 

the hills, and singing sadly to themselves as they 

go that strange, low, wailing recitative with which 

the African native seems alike to express mirth and 
mourning. 

Among the wilderness of grass and weeds which 
covers all those seemingly neglected but not for- 
gotten graves, there is one modest little cross of 
grey stone, fenced in by aniron railing. You have 
to wade knee-high through rank vegetation to get 
at it, filling your garments, in the process, with 
sharp grass seeds and the tormenting barbs of that 
plague of the colony—the “ black-jack.” The brown 
heads of the tall seeding grasses overtop the stone, 
and it is not till you get quite close that you can 
see the inscription :— 








Macimsi Mx1ze, 
A Chief of the Abambo tribe. 
Died Nov. 5th, 1881. 


Deeply lamented by all his friends at the last he said No 
more medicine my time has come, I am going to my Father. 


One need not be hypercritical as to the punctua- 
tion; the words themselves have a more human 
touch than most epitaphs, and, methinks, are worth 
preserving. The Abambo live near Howick—three 
or four hours from Maritzburg by rail; a shorter, 
but rougher, journey across country by ox-waggon. 
Macimbi—his age is not given on the stone—was an 
old man, who had long listened willingly to Christian 
teaching, but had not been baptised. He had more 
than one wife; and he could not bring himself to 
believe that it was right to cast out on the world, 
in a very equivocal position, three or four women 
who had been good and faithful wives to him, and 
led virtuous lives according to their lights. One 
wonders how any missionaries who understand 
the social conditions of their people, can—while 
encouraging them to read the Old Testament — 
find it in their hearts to endorse such cruel 
injustice. Be that as it may, Macimbi stuck to 
his wives, and was not baptised. And it came to 
pass that he died, as we have seen, on the 5th of 
November, 1881. This people asked the nearest 
clergyman—who, being a “South African,” was 
about the last person to whom such a_ request 
could have been addressed with any hope of 
success—to bury him as a Christian, having been 
one in heart, and, as they not unreasonably 
thought, in life, if not formally. He declined; 
and what was to be done? They must act quickly 
in any case ... being fairly into the hot weather 
and the rains. .. Then Zwana, the catechist, spoke 
of Sobantu, at Bishopstowe. He had heard that 
the Bishop would not hear of a man’s putting 
away his wives if he became a Christian, though 
he always said that no man, being a Christian, 
ought to take more than one. .. And possibly 
he might be willing to give a man Christian 
burial, even though—not exactly through any fault 
of his own—he had never been baptised. . . There 
was no time for long discussion; they put the 
corpse on a waggon and started—a large company 
of men, women, and children. Sobantu could but 
refuse, 

And Sobantu did not refuse. Witness the stone, 
with its inscription. A.W. 








THE HEART OF A GENTLEMAN. 





HE Rector's favourite window was also the 
oldest in the house. When the tale of 
dilapidations in the golden and russet ironstone 
rectory (which dated from 1613) had reached to 
the dignity of fourteen pages of items in a report 
of the diocesan architect, the Rector of Dayleston 
had been compelled to apply to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty for a loan wherewith to build a new 
parsonage. But he gave the diocesan architect 
a dinner so exquisite in the grace of its serving 
and appointments, and followed by such a Bawme 
des Antilles liqueur from Martinique (vid Sb. 
Nazaire), that in the glowing after-dinner cheer 
of the oak-stubs fervidly filling the Sussex-iron 
grate, that official consented to incorporate some 
parts of the old rectory with the new. Very proud 
of his new design was the man of “ elevations,” and 
the Rector, having saved his pet bits of old associa- 
tion by innocent strategy, was too wise as well as 
too courteous to disturb professional complacency. 
And he had lived long and thoughtfully enough to 
know that houses are but cages for men, as bodies 
are but cages for souls. 
This radiant morning, toward the end of a rich 
and lusty May, it was evident to the least sympa- 
thetic observer that the Rector’s kind and high-bred 
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face was clouded over with a shadow of illness or 
of trouble. As a matter of fact, both shadows had 
fallen upon the blue-grey eyes which looked out 
from their favourite window. They looked towards, 
but did not perceive, the pattern garden, that relic 
of the works of the voluminous theologian (and 
tree-planter) whom the great Duke of Marlborough 
had presented to the benefice of Dayleston in return 
for a neat and allusive sermon upon the text, “ He is 
terrible to the kings of the earth.” What the 
Rector’s eyes saw was the interior of the Colonel’s 
tent in the encampment of a British regiment in 
India. The Colonel looked grave and a trifle dis- 
gusted ; the face of the subaltern, standing bare- 
headed before the little official bamboo table, was 
white as the helmet which brought into relief the 
bronzed severity of the older man’s regard. Before 
the vision could fade the Rector gave a heart-broken 
sigh, and a letter fell from his thin but finely-formed 
right hand upon the soft-hued red carpet of the 
library. Upon the edge of the paper that angled up 
against the pure English light were these words :— 

— ashamed to appeal to you once more, uncle, but I 
have no other possible resource. If the forty pounds is not 
fortheoming by the first of October the accounts must be made 
up, and they will clearly show the deficiency, Then the best I 
can hope for is to be allowed to send in my papers, and so end 
for ever the career which I love as I never loved a woman.” 


The Rector looked round his library with quick 
glances which knew all that they would not see. 
The china cabinet, an old fixture, was empty; it was 
six years since its quaint contents had paid the 
expenses of a certain outfit to India. The book- 
cases had ugly gaps, especially upon the middle 
shelves, where the portfolios used to stand that 
held the Cosways and the smaller French engrav- 
ings. Even the narrow shelves at the top of the 
bookeases were empty; the little French moralists 
in their quaint old calf suits, gilt with tiny ara- 
besque patterns, had gone to Sotheran’s two years 
ago. Upon the plain elm table in the centre, a 
scarcely tolerated successor to the carved oak one 
which the old Squire had bequeathed in 1880 to his 
“dear friend and faithful pastor,’ was a white and 
grey heap of papers, the contents of which the 
tector knew only too well. “ Regret ‘ 
unsuitable for our columns” “Such hard 
times that I must ask for a further reduction in 
my rent after midsummer ” “Sorry to tell 
you that the market for books of pure scholarship 
is too limited and overcrowded for us to hope” 
. various words, but all set to the self-same 
melancholy tune. If any old friend in the Master's 
Quad. at St. Simon’s had ever thought it would 
come to this, how clouded would have been those 
long college evenings of discursive scholarly chat! 

In the Rectory gardens outside two robins were 
fighting a slow duel with all that enjoyment of 
want of harmony which is so keenly felt by a 
robin. Lace of cloud-drift flecked the azure robe 
of the sky, and dragon-flies, born at the edge of the 
thread-like river which could be seen in the distance 
dreaming through the poetic valley of Dayleston, 
lunged and quivered in the lilac-perfumed air. The 
world was young and happy in its May, and yet 
the Rector had never felt so chill a touch of the 
November of the spirit as this sight of the life of 
nature gave him. By his elbow was lying a faded 
copy of Longman’s Magazine for May, 1886. The 
Rector took it up listlessly and opened it at page 
50, in the middle of that wonderful “Hours of 
Spring” written by Richard Jefferies. He read 
slowly :— 

“ But to-day I have to listen to the lark’s: song—not out of 
doors with him, but through the window-pane, and the bullfinch 
carries the rootlet fibre to his nest without me. They manage 
without me very well; they know their times and seasons—not 
only the civilised rooks, with their libraries of knowledge in 
their old nests of reference, but the stray things of the hedge 
and the chiffchaff from over sea in the ash wood. They go 
ou without me. Orchis-flower and cowslip—I cannot number 
them all—I hear, as it were, the patter of their feet—flower 
and bud and the beautiful clouds that go over, with the sweet 





rush of rain and burst of sun glory among the leafy trees. 
They go on, and I am no more than the least of the empty 
shells that strewed the sward of the hill.” 

Beautiful—more than beautiful, true—as the 
words were, they came home to the old scholar 
with all the force of a new light, almost of a new 
shock. The Rector’s heart seemed as if it were 
about to stop beating. His eyes fell upon his 
nephew's letter lying white against the warm- 
coloured carpet, and then an irrepressible sob of 
anguish broke through the thin exquisitely-cut lips 
of the old man. Surely his cup of bitterness was 
full. And yet religion joined with natural affection 
in giving him the assurance that he must drink it 
unflinchingly to the last drop. 

Yes, drink it; but not alone. Upon the library 
wall, to the right of the great window, there hung a 
cheap but fairly good etching, a reproduction of a 
modern Spanish picture of the thorn-crowned Christ. 
The Rector’s eyes brightened as they fell upon that 
figure, which still stands for the ideal of humanity, 
for the healing of the nations. Through his mind, 
confused with trouble, and pitifully strained by 
recent privations, passed slowly the Divine declara- 
tion, “ Whosoever will come after Me, let him deny 
himself...” Gracious beyond words was the 
smile which lightened up the old scholar’s worn 
features. And was it fancy, or did the immortal 
face of the picture shine with a fleeting expression 
of ineffable joy ? 

And then the Rector dreamed, or seemed to 
dream; and India was for a few moments again 
the scene of his mental vision. An encampment 
was before him, silent under globed stars, and girt 
with the mystic rustle of stately monumental palms. 
Suddenly the repose of the scene ceased, a line of 
tossing turbans and flashing spears cut into the 
open space around the tents. A young figure in 
disordered uniform rushed into a tent and brought 
out a grey-haired senior officer. In a moment the 
assailants were near the tents, but a bugle was 
sounding, and men were hurrying out of their 
quarters and rallying to the young officer as he 
sprang forward like a panther. Crash! came the 
sound of the meeting forces, and for some moments 
the camp was a carnival of noise, the air resounding 
with alien cries of fury and of pain. Then the 
assailants wavered, rallied again, broke, fled into 
the dark world beyond the encircling palms. Upon 
the trodden ground outside the tents, shewn fitfully 
by the light of a couple of torches shaking in the 
hands of half-awake camp-followers, remained a 
dozen prostrate figures huddled together, the black 
locks of wild hillsmen shadowing the fair cropped 
heads of British soldiers. Over one fair head stooped 
the grey-haired Colonel. ‘“ Dead! and yet best so, 
perhaps,” he murmured. The Rector felt a pang 
of agony as these words entered his consciousness ; 
and then the vision faded, and he slept. 

In the pleasant garden outside the library the 
robins at last grew tired of prolonging their fraternal 
bickering, and came to an understanding to suspend 
hostilities and to devote a little time to curiosity. 
They agreed that one of them should cautiously try 
to ascertain what was taking place in the human 
world inside the library. Accordingly the elder and 
redder of the twain hopped on to the window-sill. 
In the clear stillness of the bright morning air his 
little toes made an audible click-click as he settled 
upon the edge of the weather-stained slab. Inside 
the room there seemed to be a stillness more pro- 
found than any that life has to give. In his carved 
oak chair, the only relic of his celebrated collection 
of seventeenth-century furniture, the academic figure 
of the Rector of Dayleston had settled down to what 
appeared to be the longest of all reposes. Upon the 
faded features of his fine mask there still lingered 
that smile which was reflected from a light higher 
than that of the sun, a shining more pure than that 
of the moon. Even the robin seemed to catch the 
meaning of the scene in his dim primordial way. 
Flying to a double-pink hawthorn tree, the bird 
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poured out his tiny poet’s soul in notes of an almost 
unearthly clearness. 

Even as the robin sang, both he and the ancient 
gardens which he had learned to look upon as his 
own were passing to a new master, one still uncon- 
scious of his ecclesiastical heritage. For the benefice 
of Dayleston was falling vacant, as with one gentle 
sigh the Rector passed to whatever home there 
remains for the unselfish, for the loyal-hearted, in 
the mystic worlds which lie beyond the grave. 


HERBERT H. STURMER, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“IBSEN IN TRANSLATION.” 


Sir,—I have just read with great interest an article in THE 
SPEAKER of July LUth, entitled, “ lbsen in Translation.” The 
writer plainly knows (though I doubt whether he altogether 
Feels) the language of Ibsen, and in several cases I have frankly 
and regretfully to accept his rebuke. But on one point he is 
mistaken. He thinks I have “ fallen a victim to the delusion ” 
that it is an oasy matter to translate Ibsen. If he himself 
realised the difficulties of the task as thoroughly as I do, the tone 
of his article would perhaps be different. 

Does your contributor quite recognise that, just as Ibsen’s 
dialogue is a now thing in drama, so the translation of it is a 
new art? There are no models to follow, and the translator 
must think out for himself the principles of the thing. In the 
course of long and patient experiment, I have arrived at certain 
principles. Your contributor, probably without much experi- 
ment, assumes certain other principles, I think my principles 
are, on the whole, better than cadens conducive, that is to say, 
to the proper appreciation and enjoyment of Ibsen by English 
readers. In several of the cases he points out, I have carried my 
principles to an unnecessary length; but at least I have erred on 
the safe side. For instance, take the question of the “noks” 
and “ jos” and “vo!s” in which colloquial Norwegian abounds, 
and for which my critie thinks I have “no feeling.” If he could 
see my original manuscript, he would probably find them all 
(as he would have them) verbally represented. But as our 
equivalent expressions are, in many cases, either hopelessly 
uncolloquial or exceedingly cumbersome, I am apt to take them 
out on revision, and to try, if possible, to give their effect in the 
poise and phrasing of the sentence, We, in England, convey by 
our tone of voice many shades of meaning which the Norwegians 
indicate by special particles, I trast (perhaps wrongly) to the 
intelligence of the reader, or actor, to divine the required 
inflexion, 

And now [ have spoken the word on which the whole 
question turns—the word “colloquial.” I wonder whether your 
eontributor’s knowledge of Norwegian is colloquial? Does he 
quite realise how absolutely colloquial is Ibsen's dialogue, in its 
structure, if not always in its vocabulary ? No one admires its 
marvellous claboration more than I do; no one knows better 
how impossible it is to do justice to its strength and subtlety. 
But oh! how easy the task would be if one could achieve it by 
sacrificing the colloquial quality and being “literary”! Your 
contributor furnishes me with a capital example. After many 
hours of work, I rendered as follows one of the most difficult 
speeches in John Gabriel Borkman : “ Erhart has in the first 
place to make so brilliant a position for himself, that no trace 
shall be left of the shadow his father has cast upon my name— 
and my son’s.” This may not be very successful; it is certainly 
far inferior to the Norwegian in vigour and colour; but it is in 
English, as in Norwegian, a natural enough speech for Mrs. 
Borkman to make. Conceive any woman saying, what your 
contributor would have her say: “ First and foremost, Erhart 
must give his mind to the task of rising so high and shining so 
brilliantly that not a soul in the land will ever again perceive 
the shadow his father has thrown upon me and upon my son.” 
This is neither literary nor colloquial; it is simply eumbrous 
and impossible. Imagine an actress lost in this nerveless con- 
geries of words! It is not quite clear, indeed, whether your 

contributor is himself absolutely satisfied with his render.ng; 
but I submit that, in condemning mine, he was hound to suggest 
a better. Again, can anyone who knows the situation and the 
character imagine Foldal, in answer to Borkman’s “You're rather 
a late visitor,” saying, “The way is by no means so short ” ? 
Such a phrase proclaims itself a translation, and does not really 
represent Ibsen’s intention so closely as mine—“ Well, you know, 
it’s a good bit of a way.” Yet again: “‘ Yes, he condescends 
to,’” says your contributor, “is by no means the same thing as 
‘ Yes, he’s not exactly dainty.’” Neither one nor the other, as 
it happens, is what Mrs. Borkman says in reply to Ella’s speech 
—So he (Foldal) comes out to see Borkman now?” Her 
answer is, “ Yes, he is no more dainty than that ”—a speech 
which is clearly impossible in English. My phrase, 1 believe, 
conveys Mrs. Borkman’s idea and tone, though I shall be 





delighted if your contributor can suggest a closer rendering of 
the re which shall also sound ratural and appropriate in 
English. 

But when it chances that the Norwegian phrase can be re- 
produced quite literally, your contributor is no better satisfied, 
Mrs. Wilton calls Mrs. Borkman “ kxre frue”—that is, “ dear 
lady ”—and I have so rendered the words. “ Since when,” asks 
your contributor, “have ladies who are intimate friends ad- 
dressed each other thus?” It happens that these ladies are 
not “intimate friends,” and that the expression (I know not 
“since when ”) is very usual, conveying, I take it, a suggestion 
of masked hostility which is particularly apt in this situation. 
Would your contributor like Mrs. Wilton to say, “dear madam’’? 
Again: “ People do not visit or call, they ‘look in.” They do 
“visit” and “call” (see pp. 37, 44, 67, 69); and the phrase 
“look in,” used by Erhart and Mrs. Wilton, is the exact equiva- 
lent of Ibsen’s “se indom.” Asa matter of fact, Erhart did not 
merely “ look in”—we learn from Frida that he spent the whole 
afternoon at Mrs. Wilton’s—but both he and she deliberately 
use this phrase in order to deceive Mrs. Borkman. I am sorry 
it offends your contributor. Yet again: Erhart (who I fear is 
deplorably unliterary) says “Our boxes were packed and every- 
thing settled ”—the phrase in the original being decidedly more 
colloquial. I own I don’t know how to convey this information 
in the “literary” form your contributor demands; and Ibsen 
appears to be equally ignorant. Many of the stage directions 
are, I confess, “awkward,” because it seoms to me that the 
literalness which would be destructive to the dialogue is 
essential in the stage directions, and Lhbsen’s, as it happens, are 
“awkward” to render literally. As for Scotticisms—well, I 
ean seareely hope to be immaculate in this respect. The par- 
ticular Scotticism laid to my charge—‘ We had it from her 
teacher ”—is used by Shakespeare and Sheridan. I am content 
to err with these eminent Caledonians. 

At the same time I am sincerely grateful to your con- 
tributor for many of his admonitions. Some are entirely just; 
others, though I hope exaggerated, have a spice of truth in 
them. Writing always with the stage in view, I have allowed 
certain licences, justifiable only on the stage, to creep into the 
printed text; and one or two of those my critic points out are 
unnecessary, even on the stage. My aim has always been to 
make an audience, as the play proceeded, gradually forget that 
it was listening to a translation at all, In this attempt, on m 
eritie’s own showing, I seem to have been suecessful—fatally 
successful, in his opinion. Still, I have long been greatly dis- 
satisfied with the translations, written or edited by me, of 
ibsen’s earlier plays, and have eagerly awaited the opportunity 
(now drawing near) of thoroughly revising them for a new 
edition. Your contributor’s article shows that the later plays 
also stand in need of careful scrutiny. None the less do I 
cherish a lingering belief that Ibsen has not been so very 
unfortunate in his translator as your contributor makes out. 
Acute as he is, that gentleman does not quite understand the 
conditions of the problem. Has he ever read an English 
translation of a prose play of modern life which was easy, 
natural, colloquial, and yet, in his acceptation of the term, 
“literary”? I venture to say that he has not. I venture to 
say that he misconeeives the meaning of the word “literary 
in its application to modern prose dialogue. Of one thing, 
at any rate, I am sure: that his conception of dialogue in general, 
and Tbsen’s dialogue in particular, is totally different from that 
of—Henrik Ibsen. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 

London, July 16th. 





“THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 


Dear Srr,—In your review of Mr. Lane’s edition of the 
above-named classic, you object “that the tadpoles on p. 337 
are not tadpoles of the frog, whose hind-legs do not appear till 
after the fore-legs are developed.” : 

I am informed by Mr. G. A. Boulanger, of the Natural 
History Museum, that this is not the case, but that the frog, like 
the toad, develops its hind-legs first.—1 am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Epmvunp H. New. 

Selborne, July 15th. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE PHILOSOPHIES OF CERTAIN NOVELISTS. 


CRITIC in search of a simile to illustrate the 
present condition of novel-writing in these 
islands might possibly find it in a séance of 
spiritualists. The room is dark, and quite a large 
number of experimenters have their hands upon the 
table: but the table for the moment declines to do 
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anything extraordinary, for the simple reason that 
their hands are pressing tentatively in all manner of 
directions. 


It seems to me that what our novelists need, to 
start them, is a complete and rounded philosophy of 
life. They have astonishing technical skill, if they 
only knew upon what to employ it—skill that would 
put the great Sir Walter to the blush; yes, and the 
great Thackeray too. I for one could never believe 
that the French “ naturalists” with their dogmas 
and their documents and their precise ideas of what 
a novel ought to be, were treating their art other- 
wise than unnaturally. The natural development of 
fiction (or, for that matter, of any other fine art) 
proceeds from within ; whereas these gentlemen were 
endeavouring to develop her from without, on lines 
borrowed from the sciences (see M. Zola passim on 
the “ Roman Expérimental”’), or, at least, on lines 
supplied by a priori reasoning. Let me quote again 
Mr. Henry James’s description of the opinions pro- 
fessed in Flaubert’s little salon in the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré where Turgénieff, Maxime Du Camp, 
Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola used to meet on 
Sundays and discuss first principles with their host. 


“The conviction that held them together was the conviction 
that art and morality are two perfectly different things P 


Which is ¢ tite true. 





“ And that the former has no more to d> with the latter than 
it has with astronomy or embryology.” 


Which (so far, at any rate, as novel-writing is con- 
cerned) is quite false. 


“The only duty of a novel was to be well written; that 
merit included every other of which it was capable.” 


—a doctrine which was bound to lead straight to 
sterility, and has led to it: ambulando solutum est. 
But on the way it was bound to improve technical 
skill. Men who believed that the only duty of a 
novel was to be well written were certain to give the 
world examples of good writing ; and I see no use in 
denying that they did, or that by consequence even 
a third-rate writer to-day is able to avoid the 
superfluities, the wordy explanations and profuse 
moralisings of the early masters. 


But technical skill is only a part of good novel- 
writing, after all. And books, like men, endure by 
virtue of that which is spiritual within them. Now, 
among modern masters of the English novel, Mr. 
Meredith has, it is true, a complete and sane and 
beautiful philosophy of life. His writings are 
always spiritual, yet they never desert mother 
earth or juggle with the facts of life. His teaching 
is wholesome, temperate, full of commonsense, a 
trifle austere, but always hopeful. He is more of 
the Stoic than the Cyrenaic; but he reaches beyond 
the Stoic aim of an equipoised, self-centred soul; he 
seeks for his equipoise in perfect duty towards one’s 
fellow-men, and particularly towards the young. 
“ Make them happy!” is his constant cry. 


“Keep the young generations in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house !” 


And he believes that by obedience and cheerful 
ministry this is possible. I think that we have this 
fine philosophy of his in our minds when we place 
him at the head of living English novelists. But 
the language in which he conveys his message too 
often defeats the disciple; he will concede nothing 
to dull wits; with the consequence that too many 
of his hearers persuade themselves that his eccen- 
tricity is a part of his philosophy ; while some over- 
sharp persons mistake it for the whole. 


Mr. Hardy has a philosophy of life: but, as the 
schoolboy would say, “a rotten bad one.” He 
seems to have taken refuge in the belief that 
human affairs are controlled by a Power (President 
of the Immortals, in A2:chylean phrase) whose first 
attribute is a fondness for practical joking of a 
peculiarly cruel and malignant kind. Many things 








happen in the world to incline a man to this belief: 
and no doubt Mr. Hardy would take a more debonair 
view if he possibly could. It is not my belief, at 
any rate: and one who has admired Mr. Hardy with 
no common thoroughness may confess to the sorrow 
of having to part at the cross-roads with a teacher 
so humorous, so winning of speech, so infectiously 
alive to the beauties of the way. He assures us that 
to cry out against the gods, singular or plural, is no 
very original sin of his: and he quotes Gloucester’s 
pessimistic simile for precedent— 


“As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


Which was a perfectly appropriate view for the 
Gloucester of the play; but it is not the view upon 
which Lear or any play of Shakespeare’s is con- 
structed. All the great plays, all the great novels, 
postulate some high laws of moral order which it is 
man’s duty to obey; infringement bringing tragedy 
by steps which the audience or the solitary reader 
recognises to be logical and necessary. If in place of 
divine order you introduce practical joking on a 
celestial scale, you reduce justice to chao;, and happi- 
ness to a game of chance. 


Mr. Kipling can shed romance on material things, 
from the inside of a steamship to that of a million- 
aire. There are times when he seems on the point of 
exalting this romance into a religion; of finding a 
satisfactory philosophy in the practical wisdom of 
the barrack-room—to put it no lower. It would be 
money in the pockets of a generation given over to 
the worship of material things, to impress and swear 
a novelist of genius to its service. But Mr. Kipling 
is far too loyal a servant of an art whose ministry 
is as essentially spiritual as poetry’s. Every now 
and then—it may be in a short flash, as in his 
“Miracle of Purun Bhagat” he asserts his true 
allegiance. 

*‘ Because we loved him with the love 
That knows but cannot understand.” 


Imitators he has, no doubt. But luckily there is a 
common conscience among the practitioners of every 
fine art, and as a rule it is more trustworthy than 
the particular conscience of A and B. And this 
common conscience seems to me to hold with genuine 
obstinacy the position that, in spite of successes 
apparently most brilliant, it is not the business of 
fiction to walk in the triumphs of men who build 
empires and fortunes, indeed, but fear to have their 
confidential correspondence disclosed. Men of this 
order win staggering prizes; but their deification 
must be left—and has been left—to journalists. 
They may perhaps win to be heroes of a short 
story ; but when the whole man has to be displayed, 
totus teres atque rotundus, in a long story, the 
novelist grows as shy as Mr. Hawksley. I suggest 
it as most significant that as yet even the idea of 
“ imperialism "—a sublime idea, if only it could be 
purged of materialism—has not yet sustained a 
single writer of fiction through a long flight of 
fancy. 


On the other hand, the band of writers whose 
friends hail them as messengers of a “Celtic 
Renascence” have spirituality enough and to spare. 
They cultivate the soul almost too exclusively: and 
every page of their writings is brave witness to their 
love of beauty for its own sake. But unhappily these 
writings are penetrated by the grotesque fallacy that 
the “ Celtic Spirit” is inseparable from an affected 
jargon which the Celt himself can never have used, 
and which will possibly stand as the highest achieve- 
ment of preciosity in a record-beating age. If the 
“Celtic spirit”—as I believe—be worth reviving, it 
should be revived and adapted to the age. Encased 
in antique—or rather, sham-antique—language, it is 
merely a curiosity, and can only afford pleasure to 
amateurs. 


A great deal of the philosophy to be met with in 
the most recent fiction is merely impatience and the 
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result of nerves. We are, I trust, coming to the 
end of the lady who wants to marry but not to 
have children; and to the end of the lady who 
despises men, but would like to build the Forth 
Bridge, and write As You Like Jt, and win the 
battle of Waterloo, and all that sort of thing; 
and to the end of the lady who electrifies St. 
John’s Wood by her unconventional ways. For 
five solid years we have suffered from these ladies; 
and I suggest that in this year of Jubilee we may 
proclaim an amnesty. 


There remain three or four novelists whose 
philosophies I started with intention to discuss; 
but these must stand over. A.T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 
AN EMPIRE BUILDER AT WORK. 


British CentRAL ArricA: AN ArremptT To Give Some 


ACCOUNT OF A PORTION OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER 
British In*LueNce NortH or THE ZAMBEZI. By 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. Six Maps and 220 


Illustrations. London: Methuen & Co. 


EN years ago there was no British Central Africa 

Protectorate—indeed, no British Central Africa. 
But the last decade of the present century has seen 
an immense addition to our Imperial possessions in 
every quarter of Africa. Recent events have so 
concentrated public attention on South Africa that 
probably only a very small minority of Englishmen 
have any adequate conception of the vast area 
north of the Zambezi included within the British 
sphere of influence. To the east British Central 
Africa—the name is applied by Sir Harry Johnston 
to the whole British sphere north of the river—is 
bounded by the Portuguese and German possessions, 
to the north by the Congo Free State, while on the 
extreme west its limits are still in dispute with the 
Portuguese Government. Over the greater part of 
this vast area little or nothing has yet been done to 
bring the country under administrative control, but 
the eastern section, including, roughly speaking, the 
Shiré Highlands and the country around the south 
and west of Lake Nyasa, is administered directly 
by an Imperial Commissioner, appointed by the 
Foreign Office. It is this eastern section—the 
British Central Africa Protectorate—which Sir 
Harry Johnston has undertaken to make better 
known to the home-keeping public, and most 
admirably has he fulfilled his self-imposed task. 

To say that a book is encyclopedic is to run 
the risk of conveying a wrong impression; but with 
the necessary reservations Sir Harry Johnston's 
book on British Central Africa may, without in- 
accuracy, be said to be encyclopedic in the variety 
of the topics he discusses and in the precision of 
the information it contains. Sir Harry Johnston 
was largely concerned in the founding of British 
Central Africa; he was the first administrator of 
the Protectorate, and, until a year or two ago, when 
Mr. Rhodes appointed an independent administrator 
for Northern Zambezia, he was the representative, 
north of the Zambezi, of the Chartered Company, 
within whose sphere all British Central Africa outside 
the Protectorate is included. He has thus had very 
exceptional opportunities of getting to know what 
there is to be known about this part of the African 
continent, and, what is more, has known how to 
make use of his opportunities. As administrator, 
as geographer, as botanist and zoologist, as a student 
of ethnology and as artist, Sir Harry Johnston has 
kept eyes and ears open during the years of his 
residence in Central Africa; and now, at the moment 
of transferring his activities to a less strenuous 
sphere, has placed on record the sum and substance 
of his observation and experience. The result is a 
volume of singular fascination, not only because it 
gives us an interesting and graphic picture of the 





way in which the fabric of our empire is being 
built up on the outskirts of civilisation, but because 
it tells us so much of the men who are doing the build- 
ing—of their methods of work, and of the scene of 
their labours. Much of Sir Harry Johnston’s success 
is no doubt due to the fact that his administrative 
duties have never been allowed to strangle his 
wholesome interest in men and things outside the 
official mill. But whatever the explanation may be, 
few, if any, readers of this survey of British Central 
Africa will dispute the assertion that Sir Harry 
Johnston has succeeded in giving, with the aid of 
pen and pencil, a very lively, entertaining, and 
instructive picture of a little known corner of our 
Imperial possessions. 

In some respects the section devoted to the 
history of what is now the British Central Africa 
Protectorate is the most interesting in the book, 
Here, as elsewhere in the dark places of the earth, 
the missionary and the trader preceded the official 
representative of authority. If trade follows the 
flag, it is equally true that the flag follows the 
missionary and the trader, and no great surprise 
need be felt if, in the transition period, while the 
new official machinery is being got into working 
order, there is some degree of friction between the 
old order and the new. It was in the autumn of 
1889 when the late Mr. John Buchanan proclaimed 
a British Protectorate over Nyasaland, but some 
time elapsed before the formal ratification of his act 
by the Imperial Government and the appointment 
of Sir Harry Johnston as British Commissioner. 
The situation was one of great difficulty for the 
young Commissioner. Portuguese aggression had 
to be met firmly but courteously; the machinery 
of Government had to be established, in the midst 
of a population of white pioneers who were 
apparently anxious to obtain the advantages of 
a settled administration without any of the 
attendant restrictions, and of a native population of 
mixed races among whom force had for generations 
been the only law, and with whom slavery was a 
recognised institution, and the trade in slaves 
the principal source of income among the chiefs 
and headmen. We cannot follow in detail the 
story of the suppression of slave raiding and 
trading as it is told by Sir Harry Johnston, how 
a handful of British officers with a hundred—or, 
at the most, two hundred—Sikhs recruited from 
the Indian army, and a few native troops, in a 
series of brilliant little campaigns, reduced one 
by one to subjection the powerful Yao, Angoni, 
and Arab chiefs who had imposed their authority 
on the older inhabitants of the country. Sir 
Harry Johnston is a good “chief,” for he does not 
stint his words in praising the work of his 
subordinates, and one feels instinctively that he 
went the right way to work to get the best they 
had to give out of all his colleagues. Of his 
difficulties with the missionaries and traders he 
writes with commendable brevity and obvious 
restraint; but it is not difficult to see that in the 
following pregnant sentence there lies the memory 
of many bitter days. “I cannot,’ he says, “ too 
strongly assert, as a fact, perhaps, not sufficiently 
appreciated, that during my seventeen years 
acquaintance with Africa, the difficulties raised up 
against my work by Europeans have infinitely 
exceeded the trouble given me by negroes or 
Arabs.” 

It is natural to ask what are the views which 
Sir Harry Johnston has formed of the future 
of the country. He is clearly of opinion that 
it can never be a white man’s country in 
the sense that Africa north of the Sahara or 
south of the Zambezi may be. “The future of 


tropical Africa is to be another India; not another 
Australia.” The black man is to develop the natural 
resources of the country, and the white man is to 
show him how to do it, and to see that he does it— 
and both are to profit in the process. And it is clear 
that in Sir Harry Johnston’s view the function of 
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the official is to see fair play between the white man 
and the black man; to see that the planter does not 
oppress the native, and that the missionary does not 
over-coddle him too much. If considerations of space 
did not forbid, we should like to quote at length what 
Sir Harry Johnston has to say about missionaries 
and their work, for it strikes us as the fair and 
candid opinion of an unprejudiced observer. But 
we can only refer anyone interested in missionary 
work to Sir Harry Johnston’s pages, and say in a 
sentence that his verdict is, on the whole, favourable, 
though it is accompanied by some extremely straight- 
forward and plainspoken criticism. Other subjects, 
too, there are on which it would be easy to dwell, 
but we must be content to indicate very briefly the 
extent of ground which Sir Harry covers in his five 
hundred and odd pages. In addition to the chapters 
on the early history of this part of Africa and on the 
founding of the Protectorate, there is a description 
of the physical geography of the region, and of its 
botany and zoology, both these chapters having 
appendices containing exhaustive lists, as far as 
the present state of our knowledge permits, of the 
forms of animal and plant life existing within the 
Protectorate. There are special chapters devoted 
to the slave trade, to missions and missionaries, to 
the natives and their languages, and to the European 
settlers. Practical questions, such as the possibility 
of the employment of European capital in develop- 
ing the resources of the country, the special risks 
which European settlers run, and the best means of 
avoiding them, the best kind of outfit, and so forth, 
are dealt with fully and clearly. The chapter 
devoted to the natives of British Central Africa is 
singularly full of minute and cautious observation 
on native manners and customs; and as Sir Harry 
Johnston is not writing virginibus puerisque, he has 
not hesitated to deal at length with those sexual 
relations which play such a conspicuous part in 
the lives of primitive peoples. One other chapter 
there is, which, though it is placed first in the book, 
we have designedly refrained from mentioning until 
now, when it may be coupled with a word of un- 
stinted praise of the numerous illustrations, many 
of them reproductions from Sir Harry Johnston's 
own sketches and drawings, which add so much to 
the value of the book as a record of Central Africa. 
This chapter Sir Harry has headed “ What the 
Country Looks Like,” and it is, in fact, a series of 
short and brilliant word-paintings of scenes and 
incidents designed to bring before the mental vision 
of the reader a vivid picture of the country and 
its inhabitants. It is a device that succeeds ad- 
mirably, because Sir Harry Johnston is an artist in 
whatever medium he is working. The six maps 
by Bartholomew of Edinburgh are all excellent, and 
taken together constitute much the best cartographic 
record of the Protectorate yet published. 





BIRDS—MIGRANT AND RESIDENT. 


THe MicRATION oF BrirpDs: AN ATTEMPT TO REDUCE 
Avine Season-Fiicat to Law. By Charles Dixon. 
Amended Edition. London: Horace Cox. 

Ix GarpEN, ORCHARD, AND Spinney. By Phil Robinson 
London: Isbister & Co., Ltd. 


For the"third time Mr. Dixon has given us a book 
on the (interesting subject of the migration of 
birds, and is now quite certain that he is on the 
right track. In 1888, in an introductory chapter 
to “Our Rarer Birds,” he told us that 

“migration is undoubtedly undertaken for the purpose of 
obtaining a necessary supply of food. Those birds that 
migrate must either do so or starve.” 

In 1892 his “ Migration of Birds” was published, 
and then the origin of migration was said to be 
“the result of mighty climatic change and physical 
disturbance” ; and for these 


& cause amply sufficient in every respect is to be found in 
varying phases of Earth’s orbital eccentricity in combination 











with the precession of the equinoxes—the grandest cycle of 
discovered Time” (p. 34), 


Three years later, in the “Migration of British 
Birds,” the food supply and the precession of the 
equinoxes were abandoned, and there was pro- 
pounded a new Law of Dispersal from certain 
range-bases or refuge-areas to which the members 
of our avifauna were supposed to have retreated 
during the Ice Age, and whence at its close they 
spread to their present habitats. In the present 
volume the range-bases have disappeared as refuge- 
areas, while the name has been bestowed on the 
winter quarters; the origin of Life is postulated as 
equatorial, with distribution towards the Poles, not 
polar, with distribution towards the Equator; and 
two distinct “impulses” are invoked to account for 
the phenomenon :-- 


“All migrant birds have a settled winter resort to which 
they return year by year, whether that resort be five miles away 
from the resting-place or five thousand miles; and it is this 
impulse, this nostalgia, that is responsible for the return journey 
in autumn, as the impulse to breed was the incentive cause of 
the flight away from that winter centre in spring. ... The 
swallows and swifts that spend their summer in Devonshire, for 
instance, have a winter resort somewhere in Africa, to which 
they yearly return as faithfully as they do to us in spring; and 
the impulse to return to that spot is just as irresistible in autumn 
as the impuls> to breed in another spot many hundreds, it may 
be thousands, of miles away”’ (pp. 93, 94). 


This scarcely explains why the swift arrived so 
early this spring, or why the swallow tarried so late 
in its winter quarters. Nor can the occasional late 
stay of the swallow be regarded as “entirely irre- 
spective of and unaffected by food and tempera- 
ture ” (p. 96), for the occurrence of these birds in this 
country in mild winters has been recorded by 
competent observers. 

Mr. Dixon's “migratory impulses ” come to exactly 
the same thing as the old theory of a migratory 
instinct. They do not take us one step farther on 
the road to a solution of what Professor Newton 
calls “this mystery of mysteries.” We know very 
little of how birds migrate, and, if the questioa of 
food-supply be eliminated, still less of the reason 
why. Nevertheless Mr. Dixon’s book has a distinct 
value, and it is one which all ornithologists who 
cannot have recourse to original sources of informa- 
tion will put on their shelves, for it contains, in a 
convenient form, a great number of interesting 
facts about the migration of birds. To the author's 
credit, too, must be placed the explanatory maps, 
the tables of migrants, with their range-limits, 
which must have cost him considerable labour, 
a pretty full bibliography of the subject, and forms 
for recording the migration of sixty-seven species 
of British birds in any given area. 

Mr. Phil Robinson’s book is of quite a different 
character. He discourses, pleasantly enough, of the 
habits of some of our common British birds, generally 
from his own observation. But though his writing 
is easy reading, there are evident marks of careless- 
ness in compilation. He says: 

“How does the vulture discover its food? is a question 
periodically asked, and as regularly answered with a ‘nobody 
knows.’ Audubon, for instance, says by sight; Waterton says 
by smell; and where two such observers disagree it is not 
likely that anybody else will venture to decide” (pp. 49-59). 


If Mr. Robinson will look up Darwin's “ Natu- 
ralist’s Voyage,” and Canon Tristram’s paper on the 
“Birds of the Sahara” in the Jbis (1859), he will 
probably alter this passage, should the book reach a 
second edition. His neglect to consult authorities is 
the more remarkable, as on p. 51 he parodies some 
well-known lines on the subject (“‘ Hiawatha,” xix.), 
apparently without inquiring whether Longfellow 
had warrant for what he wrote. And there is the 
best possible authority—that of Tennyson himself— 
for the statement that by “the sea-blue bird of 
March” the late Laureate meant the kingfisher, and 
not Mr. Robinson’s “punctual swallow,” which is 
not “sea-blue,” and generally arrives in this country 
in April. 
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ROBERT BRUCE. 


Ropert THE BRUCE AND THE STRUGGLE FOR ScOTTISH 
INDEPENDENCE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


No one who is acquainted with Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s admirable historical papers in Blachwood's 
Magazine and elsewhere will be surprised to find 
that his biography of Robert Bruce is a very 
scholarly production. The keynote to the volume 
is struck in the rapid summary of the authorities 
for the period which is contained in the first sixteen 
pages of the book. Here we are exceedingly glad to 
find that the writer lays very great stress on the 
little-known work of the English knight, Sir Thomas 
Gray, who was himself a prisoner in Edinburgh 
Castle hardly forty years after the battle of 
Bannockburn, and whose father had actually been 
taken prisoner in that great battle. Still more 
pleased are we to find the warm tribute paid to 
the careful chronological researches of Lord Hailes. 
With too many writers there is a distinct tendency 
to make use of the latter writer’s laborious toil 
without a full acknowledgment of its value. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell's first chapter is mainly 
devoted to an account of Robert Bruce’s ancestry 
from the days when the “Sire de Breaux,” a small 
Norman village not far from Cherbourg, con- 
tributed, if we may trust Leland, two hundred men 
to William the Conqueror’s army of invasion, down 
to the death of Alexander III. We observe that Sir 
Herbert Maxwell seems to accept the identification 
of the words “Braose” and “Bruce”; though, 
surely, there is hardly any need to suggest that the 
** Monsueur Guillem de Breouse,” who figures among 
the list of warriors mustered in 1514 for the fatal 
field of Bannockburn, may have had some not very 
remote connection with the Bruces of the North. 
It seems far more likely that this knight belonged 
to the same family as his namesake, William de 
Braose, whose turbulent doings fill so large a space 
in English History during the early days of the 
thirteenth century. We are rather disappointed 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell does not make any allusion 
to one who can hardly fail to have been a member 
of the true Brucian gens—that Renier Bruce who, 
in the first half of the twelfth century, won so 
conspicuous a position for himself in the Latin 
Kingdom of the East. 

With the second chapter Sir Herbert Maxwell 
commences the story he has to tell. No praise 
could be too high for the impartial way in which 
he deals with Edward I.’s conduct towards Scotland 
on the Maid of Norway's death ; he recognises the 
noble aims of our English king and his absolute 
justice, so far as he himself understood justice. But 
at the same time he manages to produce on his 
readers’ minds the impression that, in the intercourse 
of nation with nation, something more than mere 
justice is to be desired. Nor are the less pleasant 
sides of Robert Bruce's character left unnoticed. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell does not attempt to gloss over 
his hero’s dubious conduct between 1296 and 1306; 
he fully admits that Edward was loading with 
favour the man who was meditating treachery in 
his heart; he justly condemns the murder of John 
Comyn as a “brutal” deed. But he claims the 
right to draw a broad line of distinction between 
Bruce after his coronation and Bruce before his 
coronation: “As a king Bruce never gave his sub- 
jects cause to blush for him. From the moment the 
Countess of Fife placed the golden diadem on his 
brow at Scone, he followed a single purpose with 
unwavering courage and extraordinary sagacity.”’ 

This verdict is probably true. But, be this as it 
may, it is certain that from the moment of Bruce's 
coronation Sir Herbert Maxwell feels as though a 
weight were taken off his pen. From this point the 
narrative grows in interest and vigour, and we listen 
to what is one of the finest stories in our medieval 
annals with the full consciousness that the author is 
in unison with his subject. And, indeed, where in 





medieval history shall we find such a series of 
thrilling adventures as those through which the 
Bruce of Barbour passed? Where in medizva} 
history was a more generous leader than the newly 
made King of Scotland? What king ever won more 
absolute devotion than Robert Bruce won from his 
Douglases and his Morays? Sir Herbert Maxwell 
is doubtless right in rejecting the story of Douglas’s 
flinging the dead king's heart before him in his fatal 
battle with the Moors—bidding his dead sovereign in 
this way /cad the charge as he had ever been accus- 
tomed to do on earth. But, true or false, the legend 
strikes a note to which, so long as men are men, 
all hearts will respond, and many a fable of the 
romancist is of greater value than the historian’s 
facts. 

We ought not to close our notice of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s book without a word of praise for the 
illustrations it contains. These are just such as are 
suited to the subject, and include views of many of 
the most important scenes that figure in the story. 


FICTION. 


THe CnHorr InvistnLe. By James Lane Allen. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 

A PEAKLAND Facoot: TALES TOLD or Mitton Fox. 
By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: Grant Richards. 

THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. Given in by J. Keighley 
Snowden. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 

Oxtp Corcoran’s Money. By Richard Dowling. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

Tue MistTRESs OF THE RancH: A Novel. By Frederick 
Thickstun Clark. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


It is reported of an old country squire that, in a 
moment of unwonted literary enthusiasm, he com- 
mitted himself to the statement that there are some 
books which it is a positive pleasure to read. We do 
not know whether this gentleman would count “ The 
Choir Invisible” among these exceptional books, but 
we trust that there are few who read it who will 
fail to regard its perusal as one of the new pleasures 
of their lives. It seems to us that “The Choir 
Invisible” is one of those rare stories which make a 
direct appeal alike to the taste and the feelings of 
most men and women, and which afford a gratifica- 
tion that is far greater than that of mere critical 
approval. It is, in plain English, a beautiful book— 
beautiful in language and in sentiment, in design 
and in execution. Its chief merit lies in the fact 
that Mr. Allen has grasped the true spirit of his- 
torical romance, and has shown how fully he under- 
stands both the links which unite, and the time- 
spaces which divide, the different generations of man. 
He paints for us a picture of life in a Kentucky 
village a hundred years ago, when the panther was 
still to be seen in valleys now conquered by loom 
and forge and railway train, and when the red man 
was still a formidable factor in the lives of the 
pioneers of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. But though 
he concentrates our attention upon that particular 
moment of time, he never allows us to forget the 
long process of the ages, or the subtle chain of 
human sympathy that binds the man of 1897 not 
only to his forerunners of 1797, but to all the genera- 
tions that have moved across the scene since the very 
beginnings of time. It is this, we think, that fur- 
nishes the secret of the mellow ripeness of Mr. Allen’s 
story. He writes of the dead and tells us how they 
played their little part in days that are now remote; 
but he writes in such a spirit that he brings home to 
us the conviction that death, after all, does not ex- 
tinguish them, but that, like all the members of “ the 
choir invisible,” they “live again in minds made better 
by their presence.’ The simplicity of the story 
which Mr. Allen has invested with this striking 
charm is not the least of its merits. We are told 
how a young schoolmaster who has given his heart 
to the keeping of a shallow beauty discovers her 
unworthiness in time, and discovers also that an 
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older woman, who is already married, supplies the 
true ideal of his mind. It shows us how he struggles 
against temptation and overcomes it, and lives out 
his days in useful but monotonous service, and how 
to him and the ideal woman, whom he never ceased 
to love, there came in the end peace and rest. That 
is all, yet this simple story of everyday life is, as we 
have said, made really beautiful by the way in which 
it is treated, while it is dignified by its association 
with the history of a race. The historical novel can 
hardly be said to have thriven, as yet, upon 
American soil, but “The Choir Invisible,’ if it 
proves nothing else, shows that America may yet 
have a school of genuine historical romance not 
inferior to any that exists elsewhere. 

A prefatory note to “A Peakland Faggot” informs 
the reader that the sketches of rural life composing 
this volume have already seen publicity, some 
having appeared in THE SPEAKER and the remainder 
in the Sunday Chronicle. Nobody, we imagine, will 
be inclined to deprecate their reappearance, for not 
only are the sketches themselves full of charm and 
real literary value, but the little volume is as 
pleasant to the eye and the touch as its contents are 
stimulating to the imagination. Out of the whole 
of these tiny stories—they are eighteen in number— 
it would be difficult to pick out even one that were 
better omitted, and we do not envy the person who 
could lay down the book without feeling refreshed 
in spirit by its perusal. The delicate charm that 
pervades such a book is more easily felt than 
analysed, for the stories are slight as gossamer, the 
merest suggestions of incidents and episodes, and 
all the personages enacting these miniature tragi- 
comedies are unlettered, superstitious, prejudiced 
country-folk of a quite humble class. But Mr. 
Murray Gilchrist holds the key to our sympathies, 
inasmuchas tohim nothing istruly common or unclean. 
By the power of a vivid imagination, a tender com- 
prehension of human weaknesses, and a transfiguring 
touch of poetic fancy, he has painted for us in “A 
Peakland Faggot” a delightful portrait-gallery of 
rustic humanity in many phases and many moods. 
Their variety is great; for it is a wide leap that 
takes us from the broad humour of such a story as 
“A Witch in the Peak” to the subdued and imagi- 
native pathos of ‘‘ A Strolling Player,” the first and, 
we think, the finest study in the volume. To all 
these stories the author's unfailing lightness of touch 
gives an added grace, and the whole book is redolent 
of sweetness—the wholesome sweetness of heather 
and of hay-fields. We cannot give our readers 
better counsel than in advising them to procure 
without delay this charming and cheery volume. 

The fact that Mr. J. Keighley Snowden’s delight- 
ful story, “ Tae Web of an Old Weaver,” has already 
entered upon a second edition gives pleasant 
assurance that the readers of contemporary fiction 
are not slow to recognise genuine literary merit. 
It would have been strange ingratitude on their 
part, indeed, had they failed to welcome a book so 
potent in its charm, so entirely lovable in its tender 
humanity, as “The Web of an Old Weaver.” Here 
are no morbid vapourings, no distorted views of 
social problems, no nauseous erotic fancies, such as 
have swamped the fictional market of late; but in 
their place are robustness, sanity, and the soundest 
moral fibre. Across every page of this thoroughly 
wholescme story seems to sweep the vivifying air 
cf Yorkshire moor and dale. Mr. Snowden has 
evidently enjoyed exceptional opportunities of 
studying very closely the vie intime of those sturdy 
North-countrymen whose ways of speech, habits 
of thought, and typical qualities are reproduced in 
this charming volume with so convincing a natural- 
ness and so delicate an art. Every character in 
the story is sketched in strong colour and clear 
Cutline, and the very simplicity of the incidents, 
as they are related for us by John the weaver in his 
picturesque vernacular, serves only to heighten the 
impression of absolute truth conveyed by the whole 
narrative, The weaver, writing in his old age the story 





of his troubled youth, is himself a notable creation— 
strong, rugged, and noble, such a man as Yorkshire 
has the knack of breeding. His life has been a hard 
one, full of toil, bitter poverty, and carking anxiety 
as to ways and means, yet brightened by unfailing 
love, and elevated by true manliness and piety. The 
period is that of the early ‘forties, when the primi- 
tive hand-looms of the Yorkshire weavers were 
beginning to ba superseded by the “new-fangled ” 
power-looms, and when discontent and dread were 
taking sinister forms among the ignorant, anxious 
operatives of the North. Young John has no part 
in any seditious strife, but, being drawn by dire 
want to join a poaching expedition, in which he has 
the misfortune accidentally to kill a keeper, he finds 
himself for some considerable time in dire jeopardy, 
and is only saved from prison and the scaffold by 
the want of evidence against him. Meanwhile, he 
has gone very near losing as sweet and true-hearted 
a lass as ever stepped, for his courting of pretty 
Elizabeth stops abruptly when he knows that a 
price is set upon his head as the gamekeeper’s 
murderer. Innocent in intention, though guilty in 
actual fact of the man’s violent death, John 
feels himself unworthy of his sweetheart’s love, 
and strives to reject it, to his own sorrow as 
much as to hers. Bat all ends well, and the 
sunshine of love floods the end of this pretty 
romance—as tender and beautiful a_ love-story, 
indeed, as we have been privileged to read for many 
a day. We have said nothing of the subsidiary, 
yet very important, characters of Weasel, the 
poacher, and of Binnie Driver, the noble-hearted 
master-weaver, whose wise counsels aid John through 
his troubles; yet both these are figures drawn with 
singular delicacy, humour, and verisimilitude. There 
is a deep pathos in “ The Web of an Old Weaver,” 
and a pervading touch of poetry which gives tender- 
ness to the strong drama of the scenes depicted 
so graphically by the author. This is a book to 
be taken to one’s heart, and not only read, but 
treasured. 

Mr. Dowling’s story of Irish life, called “Old 
Corcoran’s Money,” has substantial virtues, negative 
as well as positive. It is not a political story, to 
begin with, and the exceeding wickedness of Home 
Rulers and Land Leaguers finds no place in its 
pages. On the other hand, it gives us a graphic 
picture of certain phases of life in Ireland, and 
enables the English reader to see something of the 
difference between the social customs of the two 
countries. The close intercourse between people 
occupying different ranks in society, and the 
familiarity with which the very poor discuss the 
affairs of the comparatively rich, are among the 
characteristics of Irish life which Mr. Dowling 
illustrates in “ Old Corcoran’s Money.” The story 
turns upon the disappearance of a miser’s hoard, 
and upon the suspicions attaching in consequence to 
various persons, and, above all, to the hero of the 
tale, a bank clerk named McDonnell. The solution 
of the mystery is very ingenious, and is likely to 
baffle even the practised novel-reader up to the 
moment when the author sees fit to reveal the secret. 
The story contains some notable studies of character, 
among which that of Prendergast, the leading trades- 
man and capitalist of Ballymore, is deserving of 
special praise. 

There is only one drawback to the complete enjoy- 
ment of “ The Mistress of the Ranch.” This is the 
fact that Mr. Clark makes so many of his characters 
talk in a dialect which is barely intelligible to the 
English reader. Apart from this defect, the story 
is an excellent one, told with a great deal of spirit, 
and with an abundance of that local colour in which 
artists delight. It is really the story of a shrew, 
Phoebe Ellen Thompson by name, who tries, in the 
most heartless manner possible, to oust her younger 
sister, Annie, from the ranch bequeathed to her by 
her deceased brother, and who very nearly succeeds 
in the attempt. Annie, on her way to take posses- 
sion of the ranch, is seriously injured in a land- 
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slide, and when she recovers has lost all memory of 
the past, so that she is absolutely unaware of the 
fact that she, and not her sister, owns the handsome 
property on which they live. Matters are com- 
plicated because Sam, the caretaker on the ranch, 
has fallen desperately in love with poor stricken 
Annie, whilst Phoebe, the termagant usurper, has 
fallen in love with him. Happily, Sam’s passion for 
his mistress is of the right sort, and he not only 
resists the blandishments of the lady who has 
installed herself as mistress of the ranch, but 
protects her sister from the plots which she forms 
against her. Everything ends as it ought to, Annie 
recovering her memory, and Phoebe disappearing in 
ignominy from the place she had usurped. But 
before this happy consummation is reached, there 
are many lively and stirring episodes, to which the 
clever author is able to do full justice. 


THE QUARTERLIES AND SOME AMERICANA. 


Ir is not often that we get so full and valuable a 
presentation of some sides of the contemporary 
politics of a foreign nation as the article on Italy, 
which comes first in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review. There is no country in Europe 
whose fortunes Englishmen have followed with more 
sympathetic interest ; none whose offers have given 
them so much opportunity for gratitude. Unfortu- 
nately, they will find a good deal here to discourage 
hope. In an article studiously impartial, so far as 
it goes, we are presented with a multitude of 
particulars— mostly quite beyond the reach of 
even a careful English observer—of the political 
indifference, the astonishing,and sometimes positively 
farcical, electoral and official corruption, the terrible 
mismanagement of local finance, in the interest of 
the dominant faction or the officials, or both; and 
the squandering and filching of public funds. The 
author is certainly not a Roman Catholic, nor a 
Radical, and fully admits that there is something 
in the charges of illegitimate influence against 
Freemasonry, though far less than good Catholics 
suppose. He is studiously fair to Signor Crispi, 
against whom, personally, he makes no charge; his 
attitude to the present Ministry is strictly non-com- 
mittal; and he hopes that the Italians who take part 
in political life will “ convert their love of country 
into moral fibre,”’ and so cure her ills. Of course, there 
is a brighter side to Italian politics, which we do not 
see in this article; but the dark side is usually 
shown so inadequately to English readers (except, 
spasmodically, by Ouida, whom nobody could 
take seriously as a sociologist) that it is well they 
should see it here. A relief to this article is 
furnished by one on “Modern Mountaineering,” 
with salutary remarks on the defects of current 
Alpine literature, from which Mr. Freshfield’s work 
on the Caucasus is mentioned as noticeably free. 
There is an interesting account of Sir George Airy, 
which makes a biographical sketch of that industrious 
and unimaginative scientist out of the materials 
presented by his son, and of Professor John Couch 
Adams, the infallible mathematician and original 
discoverer of Neptune; a valuable history of the 
Commons Preservation movement, pointing out 
how the laws of England have been utilised 
in it to obtain desirable ends never contem- 
plated by their framers; and an article on the 
interpretation of primitive religions which impresses 
on us the inadequacy of the comparative method 
and the extreme tenuity of the evidence. The 
article on the South Africa Committee is rather 
belated now; but it is a sound summary of the 
position, pointing out the urgent need of further 
inquiry into the charges made—e.g. as to the forced 
native labour in the mines—and it is distinctly hcpe- 
ful as to the future. 

The sympathies of the Quarterly writer on 
the same topic are more or less Rhodesian, and 





are exhibited in his strong advocacy of the claims 
of Sir John Willoughby and the other officers con- 
victed to be reinstated in the service, and his con- 
demnation—written before the event, and, unfortu- 
nately, justified by it—of the Parliamentary inquiry. 
But he also is hopeful for peace in South Africa— 
by the method of “solvitur ambulando.” The 
article on the Eastern Crisis manages to be fresh 
and striking, though we must protest against some 
of its conclusions. The episode in the ecclesiastica] 
history of Bulgaria with which it opens (and which 
few people probably have heard of, since its 
date is 1861) is cleverly used to point a prophecy 
which events are only too likely to verify; 
and there are some striking illustrations of 
Turkish government and a somewhat novel 
presentation of the Sultan. But we can hardly 
think, even if Turkey is to be administered by the 
Powers, that Bulgaria and Greece should be reduced 
to the position of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; and the 
article builds far too much on the presumed stability 
of Austria. An article on Asia Minor is not political, 
but archzeological—with a pleasant flavour of the 
causerie about it, if we may apply so modern a 
term toa Quarterly article. It touches many topics, 
notably the danger of supplementing the scanty 
evidence by the brilliant guesses in fashion, and the 
need of further exploration, particularly at Ephesus, 
and exhibits the variety of problems yet to be 
solved, and the richness of the quarry. A power- 
ful article on Martin Luther, with which the number 
opens, gives a clear and at least credible explana- 
tion of the theory on which the system of 
indulgences rested; and is less favourable than 
good Protestants will like to the unintended 
effects of Luther’s work — the Antinomianism 
of Miinster, the “spiritual slavery” with a Prince 
substituted for the Pope (“ cujus regio, ejus religio”), 
the Protestant scholasticism it established, to be 
broken up by another of its effects, the Aufklarung 
of the eighteenth century. Some “ Unpublished 
Letters of George Canning” to John Hookham Frere 
—to which his published life serves as a nominal 
text—are a novel, but very satisfactory, innovation 
on the traditions of the Review. They are of great 
personal, if of minor political, interest. Belles- 
lettres are better represented this time than usual. 
There is a discriminating eulogy of George Meredith, 
and a very full and elaborate study of Henri,Taine, 
with an anti-Positivist moral. To the article “On 
Commencing Author ” we refer elsewhere. 

The Critical Review and the English Historical 
Review are this time chiefly interesting to specialists, 
though possibly Miss Maud Sellers’s account of York 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
latter, and Dr. Marcus Dods’ review of Dr, Abbott's 
attempt to account for Christianity without miracle 
in the former, may appeal to a wider audience. 

Our notices of the Scottish Review and of the 
Economic Review must be unduly brief this month. 
In the former, the paper of most interest outside 
Scotland is that on Canadian literature, by Dr. 
Bourinot, hitherto best known as an authority on 
constitutional law and history. Dr. Bourinot 1s 
hopeful; though Canadian literature hithert>, like 
the literature of other new countries, seems to be 
mostly creditable, but imitative. This applies in espe- 
cial to the French-Canadian poets; but greater things 
may be hoped for hereafter. We believe, by the way; 
that Mr. Grant Allen might have been claimed for 
Canada by Dr. Bourinot—at least in virtue of his 
extraction. In the Economic Review we may notice 
an interesting attempt by Miss Alice Law to trace 
the means of communication in England in th? 
thirteenth century, which, however, require: % 
mental picture of the map of England as its accom- 
paniment ; and Mr. L. R. Phelps’s acceptance, in the 
main, of the criticisms passed on the Poor Law by 
modern reformers—though he points out that, out- 
side the workhouse infirmary, hardly five per cent: 
of the aged inmates of town workhouses have lost 
happy and peaceful homes. 
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The leading American solid magazines also can 
only receive an unduly brief notice. In the North 
American Review some unpublished letters of 
General Grant to the Hon. Elihu B. Washburne 
promise to be more interesting by-and-by. Mr. 
H. W. Lucy says the present House of Commons is 
“the best-mannered he has known,” and tells 
many excellent stories, chiefly about Irish members, 
which are none the worse because one remembers 
the occurrences. Lord Monkswell writes hopefully 
on the “ Housing of the Poor in London,” and the 
late United States Ambassador to France denounces 
her alliance with Russia. There is plenty of good 
matter, but nothing very conspicuous otherwise than 
from the large type in the table of contents. 

The Forum contains one startling article,“ Why 
Spain has failed in Cuba,” by Mr. T. G. Alvord, jr. 
(the suffix, and the frequent and idiomatic use of 
“considerable,” give a pleasant American flavour). 
He tells us that the Cuban rebellion, which should 
have been crushed in ninety days, is too profitable 
to the officers and to the bigger planters who supply 
the troops to be repressed at all. Andif any serious 
attempt were made to repress it, the incompetence 
of the Spanish commander and his officers would 
make their efforts futile; 150,000 out of a total 
of 235,000 Spanish soldiers are shut up in little 
forts all over the island, with an average garrison 
of eight. The Spanish privates are splendid raw 
material, but no more; they never even take aim, 
and knock the sights off their Mauser rifles because 
they tear their clothes ; and in a recent engagement 
half a ton of lead (estimated) was expended in twenty 
minutes and nobody was hurt! If half Mr. Alvord’s 
statements can be verified intervention ought to 
take place in the name of humanity; for the rebels 
are hardly better. Miss Frances Abbott throws 
some light on American social distinctions which 
will be new to most readers in Europs; Mr. Laughlin 
denounces the claim of President McKinley to be 
the advance agent of prosperity; and there is an 
interesting and favourable review of Mayor Strong’s 
non-partisan administration of New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains another of Mr. 
Godkin’s important contributions to current political 
philosophy, this time on the Decline of Legislatures. 
He looks to direct legislation by the people, 
and much less of it, as the remedy. We hope it is, 
but the recent working of the Swiss Federal 
Referendum and Initiative is discouraging. Profes- 
sor Ashley, once an Oxford don, utilises Jowett’s 
work at Oxford to suggest that Harvard, like 
modern Oxford, teaches and examines her men too 
much, and should leave them more alone. We may 
also note, as features of a well-assorted number a 
correspondence between Carlyle’s friend John 
Sterling and Emerson, and another of Mr. Sanborn’s 
studies of rural New England. The A/flantic is 
always interesting—and light as well as instructive. 


GREEK ART. 
A History or Greek Art. By F. B. Tarbell. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
A Hanpnoox To Greek Scutprrre. Part II. By Edward Arthur 
Gardner, M.A, London: Macmillan & Co, 


A HANDBOOK on Greek Art for the use of beginners has been 
much wanted, and Mr. Tarbell’s work is so admirable in many 
ways that we are sorry it has not been made more complete. The 
tntroduetory chapter on Egypt and Mesopotamia, tracing the 
influence of the older art on the more highly developed art of 
Greece, is excellent. So also is the section devoted to sculpture 
—of course, by far the largest portion of the volume. The 
illustrations are numerous and well selected; and, wherever 
possible, references and dates are freely given. But the work 
suffers from the lack of a due sense of proportion; thus, in the 
Ciapter on architecture, too much space is devoted to descriptions 
of technical details of construction, ete., and the purely artistic 
sid » of the question is almost lost sight of. On the other hand, 
‘here is merely a passing reference to design in ornament. A 
History of Greek Art can hardly be considered complete which 
dl 3 not trace, however sligltly, the growth of ornament in 
Greece—from the simple spirals an1 crossed and parallel lines 





of the Archaic Period, through the chaste and beautiful Doric 
Period, to the extravagant overloading of ornamental detail which 
characterised architecture after the time of Alexander. In a 
handbook intended for beginners there should have been draw- 
ings in detail of the “egg-and-tongue” and “leaf-and-dart” 
patterns, at least. Similarly, in treating of Greek pottery, some 
stress should be laid on the beauty and fitness of form of even 
the earliest examples. It is a mistake to suggest to the student 
that it is only in the drawings on the finished vessel that the 
hand of the artist is to be recognised. In a work written by an 
American perhaps it would be unfair to comment on what may 
be national peculiarities of style; but it is surely open to us to 
take exception to “belongs upon,” and to the manufacture of 
such words as “divinized” and “ provenience.” As a mere 
question of taste, it is a mistake for Mr. Tarbell, in disagreeing 
with a criticism of Mr. Ruskin’s, to label his paragraph (on the 
margin) “ Mr. Ruskin’s exaggerations,” 

The only criticism one is inclined to pass upon Part IL. of 
Professor Gardner’s excellent handbook is that it might 
just as well have been bound up with Part I.; their combined 
bulk would not have been excessive, and most readers would 
have found the single-volume form more convenient. The work 
offers no other excuse for fault-finding; it is succinctly and 
interestingly written, and usefully illustrated; and there is an 
elaborate index, compiled by Mrs. Ernest Gardner. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir has fallen to Professor Saintshury to describe, so far as that 
is possible in one hundred and fifty pages, the personal charac- 
teristics and literary work of the greatest master of chivalrous 
romance in modern Europs, Sir Walter Scott. Lockhart 
stops the way so far as the Wizard of the North is concerned 
not less truly than does Boswell in the case of the genial 
dictatorial moralist whose presence still seems to haunt the by- 
ways of Fleet Street. Sir Walter's Journal and Letters, we do 
not forget, have leaped to light in reecut years, and they supply 
invaluable facts about the man and his methods, though nothing 
which disturbs to any sensible degree that classic biography 
which we all know so well. Professor Saintsbury writes, as 
everybody who knows him might expect, with judgment and 
courage, though his style at times is both angular and awkward. 
Here is a passage about Abbotsford which may bo left to speak 
for itself: “The estate of Abbotsford gradually grew, always at 
fancy prices, till the catastrophe itself finally prevented an 
expenditure of forty thousand pounds in a lump on more land. 
The house grew likewise to its one hundred and fifty feet of 
front, its slightly confused but not disagreeable external muddle 
of styles and reproduction and incorporated fragments, and its 
external blend of museum and signorial hall. It was practically 
completed and splendidly ‘house-warmed’ to celebrate the 
marriage—3rd February, 1825—of the heir, on whom both 
house and estate were settled with no very fortunate result. 
Between it and Castle Street the family oscillated, when 
summer and winter, term and vacation, called them. At 
Abbotsford open house was always kept to a Noah’s Ark- 
full of visitors, invited and uninvited, high and low, and 
Castle Street saw more modest, but equally cordial and 
constant, hospitalities in which the Lockharts were pretty 
frequent participators; while their country home at Chiefswood 
was a sort of escaping place for Sir Walter when visitors made 
Abbotsford unbearable.” There is no need to dwell on Scott’s 
foolish turn for speculation, or on the losses in which he was 
involved through his secret partnership in a great Edinburgh 
publishing house. It is one of the most pitiful and, at the same 
time, heroic stories in literature, and moves one’s sympathy and 
admiration more than even the most magical volume of the 
Waverley novels. What manner of man Scott was in the 
physical sense these pages show; but perhaps the best descrip- 
tion of his appearance is that which Mrs. Ballantyne gives. It 
is so vivid and realistic a bit of portraiture that it seems a pity 
that Mr. Saintsbury did not quote it even in this slim mono- 
graph. Sir Walter, all the world admits, was the soul of 
generosity, and the humour, shrewdness, and good nature of the 
man lent the charm of attractive expression to his powerful but 





*Srm Water Scott. By George Saintsbury. (Famous Scots Series.) 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Art AND LIFE AND THE BuiILpING AND DECORATION OF CrTIEsy. A 
Series of Lectures by Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, 1896. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 

Tae Critres oF THE Dawn. By J. Ewing Ritchie (‘‘ Christopher 
Crayon”’). Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Wrekin SxetcHes. By Emma Boore. Illustrated. London: Elliot 
Stock. 

Sones, SrorrEes, AND Sayrnas OF NorFotk. By Walter Rye. Norwich: 
Agas H. Goose, Rampant Horse Street. 

NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1897. By Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D., F.R.S.C. Map 
and Illustrations. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue Mustc oF THE Ports. A Musician’s Birthday Book. Compiled 
by Eleonore D’Esterre-Keeling. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
London : Walter Scott. 
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homely features : “‘ His conversation, like his countenance, has 
been variably characterised, and it is probable that the com- 
plexion of both depended, even more than it does with most 
men, on his company. He is acknowledged never to have talked 
for victory, an evil and barbarous practice which the Edinburgh 
wits seem to have caught from their great enemy and guest, 
Dr. Johnson; to have, like all good men, simply abominated 
talking about his own works, or, indeed, bookishly at all, full as 
his conversation was of literature ; and though a great tale- 
teller, to have been no monopoliser of the conversation in any 
way. He admits having been — and early middle-age not 
disinclined to solitude; and he does not appear to have at any 
time liked miscellaneous society much, though he prided him- 
self, and very justly, on having, from all but his earliest youth, 
frequented many kinds of it, including the best. The perfect 
ease of his correspondence with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women may have owed something to this; but, no doubt, 
it owed as much to the happy peculiarities and composition of 
his nature and temperament.” This little book is strong in 
the critical sense, though not everyone who has a right to 
express an opinion in such matters will endorse all that Mr. 
Saintsbury has to say as to Scott’s poetry, though nothing that 
he or anyone else may tell us can go beyond the actual fascina- 
tion of the best historical romances. “ When I am very ill,” 
said Coleridge, “I can read Scott’s novels, and they are almost 
the only beoks I can then read,” and that confession, perhaps, 
expresses as simply as may be the common verdict. ; 

A group of lectures delivered last year at the New Gallery, 
London, by members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
has just been published. It bears the rather vague and slightly 
vast title “ Art and Life and the Building and Decoration of 
Cities.” The chief contributors are Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield. We 
like the book in spite of its rather stilted mannerisms, because 
poetical —— is blended often in an attractive manner 
with practical suggestion. It is true that much in the modern 
world seems to fill the writers of these pages not merely with 
dismay but with contempt, yet ridicule may be forgiven when 
it is direeted against the ugly and sinister aspects of modern 
civilisation. There is ambition in the book, and it takes the 
form of a laudable desire to “extend the conception of Art 
and to apply it to life as a whole,” and to bring it into all the 
details of our crowded common ways. Mr. Walter Crane 
takes up his parable on the decoration of public buildings. He 
asserts that unity of sentiment, solemnity, and splendour ought 
to be the dominant qualities which assert themselves in our 
great public buildings. He contends that in the course of 
social and architectural evolution the styles of our buildings 
have become mixed and composite, with the result that our 
public halls and private houses have lost to a great extent that 
impressiveness which was due to unity of aim. Classical 
taste has left its stamp on London ever since the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wr: n asserted itself in stately buildings. But we 
have taken cnes from all quarters not always with the happiest 
results: “Here and there a gable from Bruges, a Tudor 
casement, a window from Fontainebleau or Hampton Court 
may nod at you or lead your thoughts astray; but, sooner or 
later, you are bound to meet the real up-to-date modern com- 
mercial street building, a really “heaiene” one, where the 
constructive work is entirely done by the steel framing, fan- 
tastically masked with playful and flamboyant designs in terra- 
cotta, heightened with glass mosaic, cheap stained glass and 
ironwork, the whole mass apparently supported upon sheets of 
plate glass. Unto this complexion we have come! The acme of 
inorganic decoration.” r. Crane pleads eloquently that the 
ideals of modern life should be fittingly and enduringly ex- 
pressed in the design and decoration of our public buildings, 
and he bids us remember that the highest and most vital art 
cannot be summoned at will, but is, in truth, the outcome and 
expression of national character. These essays, whilst aggressive 
in tong, are marked by vision, and do not fall short a3 a contri- 
bution to the constructive aspects of the problems of modern 
life with which they are concerned. 

Amongst books which do not call for more than passing 
notice are three or four which may be dismissed within the 
limits of a paragraph. “Cities of the Dawn” consists of 
holiday travel papers—slight descriptive sketches, in other words, 
of Naples and Constantinople, Athens and Smyrna, Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, Alexandria and Cairo, and other historic places. 
Scholars and specialists will turn elsewhere for information, 
but these brightly-written superficial pages will probably prove 
not to be without their charm to the rank and file of hurrying 
tourists. ‘ Wrekin Sketches” is the modest title of a volume 
which deals with the old traditions and romantic scenery of 
Shropshire, a country which James Il. regarded as the most 
beautiful in his kingdom. The book is packed with quaint local 
Jore, and it is hard to pass by in silence all the racy stories of 
the past which it holds. A similar book, though on a less 
elaborate scale, is Norfolk “Songs, Stories, and Sayings.” 
There is a pleasant literary flavour in Mr. Walter Rye’s divert- 
ing monograpb, as well as much intimate knowledge of the 

freaks and foibles of humanity in East Anglia. It is p'ain that 
he does not admire Thomas Carlyle. He says that dyspeptic 


philosopher was always growling and gibing about Dryasdusts, 
and always using their work. Carlyle’s research over his 
“Letters of Cromwell” is commonly supposed to have been 
immense, but Mr. Rye asserts that he himself has discovered 
“over a hundred unpublished letters of the Protector which 
escaped altogether the serutiny of his eulogist.” “ Newfound- 
land in 1897” is the new edition of a book which has been 
brought up to date, and which we reviewed at length on its first 
appearance. It gives in a brief compass a reliable and compre- 
hensive account—based on a residence of forty-five years in the 
island—of the premier colony. It is written with ability, and its 
interest is enhanced by a capital map and many illustrations. 
We have also received a new and completely revised edition of 
Miss D’Esterre-Keeling’s artistic birthday-book, entitled “The 
Music of the Poets.” There are portraits of the great musicians 
in the volume, snatches of music from well-known composers, 
autographs in facsimile, and a charming and representative 
selection of what the poets have said in praise of music. The 
book has evidently been a labour of love, and can scarcely fail to 
prove attractive to musical people. 
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OLD FICTION. 
N? disputes or altercations are more foolish and 
LN vexatious than those about books and styles 
and methods, literary fashions, old and new. The 
ancients and the moderns, the classical and the 
romantic, the realistic and the fanciful—about these 
let professors rage in their lecture rooms. Your 
wise reader is a non-combatant; he will enter no 
lists, flourish no flag, call no man his master. His 
only enemies are vulgarity, blatant rhetoric, sham 
sentiment, the vanity that protrudes itself without 
amusing, and the egotism that crows without pleas- 
ing. These things he would gladly kill if he could ; 
but knowing he cannot, he is content to leave them 
to the contempt and neglect which ultimately await 
them. All is fish that comes to the wise reader’s 
net, provided it is edible, and if it is not he pitches 
it overboard ; for, after all, the reader is the judge. 
One grows just a little sick of talk about authors, 
their works and ways. They are beginning to 
magnify their office mercilessly. They are assum- 
ing pontifical airs, and speak gracious words. They 
seem half to expect that you should rise when they 
enter the room. And yet they only exist to please 
us, to tickle our fancies, to while away our leisure ; 
and for these purposes the dead author may equally 
serve our turn with the living ones. I say equally, 
for I hate the affectation that pretends that no book 
is worth reading unless it is a hundred years old. 

And so, too, to try to make out, as some do, that 
they have no time to read “Robert Elsmere” because 
“Tristram Shandy” is so fascinating is all affecta- 
tion. Anybody, however busy, who has really formed 
the habit of reading can easily read, or try to read, 
all the novels likely to come his way. Nobody’s life 
is more choked with detail than a bishop’s, and 
yet all the more intelligent bishops are great 
novel-readers, and this because they are reading 
men. A great, a very great, number of persons 
have never formed the habit of reading. They can 
read if put to it, but they would never do it for the 
mere fun of the thing. They have other pastimes. 
The place of books in the providential order of the 
world has been grossly exaggerated by book-makers. 
Look out at large upon the whole world, pry into 
men’s lives, examine their banker’s pass-book, travel 
in our self-governing Colonies, talk to your next-door 
neighbour, go to the Oval, pay gate-money at a foot- 
ball match, and you will have no mind to maunder 
about books, their ministry, and their mission. But 
though exaggeration and exaltation should be 
avoided, books, none the less, do play a part, though 
not the leading part, in the human comedy. There 
are many who, having formed this reading habit, 
are seldom less unhappy than when they have settled 
themselves in their chairs with a real live book in 
their hands; and, provided the book be alive, it does 
— a tinker’s curse though the author be 

ead. 

_ Where the living author most feels the competi- 
tion with his dead brother is that the dead authors 
have all undergone, or are quickly undergoing, the 
painful process of being “ weeded out,” whereas the 
living authors (God bless them!) are all alive 
together, bobbing and smiling, the good and the 
bad, those destined to live and those foredoomed 
to die—there they all are, flaunting their vanities, 
vending their wares; in short, living authors from 
whom you must pick and choose. Consequently, 
whilst it seldom happens to a “ general” reader to 
read a bad dead author, he must frequently read a 
bad living one; and he thus learns to associate 
8rip and style and humour, and all the unspeak- 
able delights of literature, with the past, and 
is apt hastily to assume that no one is 
fit to compare with the dead but sceptred 








sovereigns who rule us from their urns. This is a 
terribly unfair test to which to submit the living 
author. On the other hand, to be alive counts for 
something. Let us never forget that. Nor do the 
dead have it all their own way. It is an advantage 
to be near your audience. I once heard John Bright 
say that no orator can really move a popular 
assembly unless he lets them see his boots. He 
must not sneak into a pulpit, or cower behind a 
reading-desk, or mix himself up with a table-cloth, 
but boldly come out on to the open platform and 
let the people see him, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his feet. Now it is very difficult to 
see the boots of an Elizabethan. There is always 
something a little puzzling in the point of view of 
an old writer that puts you off. Tennyson would 
have been very angry if anybody had told him out- 
right that he was a greater poet than Milton, and yet 
many a sorrowful heart has found a pleasure in 
reading “In Memoriam” which “ Lycidas” could 
never have given them. Shakespeare is supreme for 
his poetry, his passion, and his worldly wisdom, but 
it will hardly be pretended that his method of 
characterisation satisfies the year 1897. Ibsen is 
more interesting to the man of the hour. 

Turning particularly to the old novels, what do 
we find? First this—that they are nearly all dead. 
To say that nobody reads them all would be danger- 
ous; for there is always somebody in some odd 
corner of the world reading, or pretending to read, 
everything. I do not believe any book is ever abso- 
lutely forgotten. There is still a sale for these old 
things. People buy them out of the catalogues, 
where they crop up under the title “ Old Novels” — 
forlorn creatures with sentimental titles, in odorous 
calf. They still beckon one with a withered finger 
to come and share their solitude and make love to 
them after the fashions of 1750. But it cannot be 
done, and when they tumble out of their parcel you 
speedily perceive you have bought so much lumber. 
To draw up a list of eighteenth century novelists 
that are still alive would be to invite censure. But, 
roughly speaking, when you have named Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith 
and Madame D’Arblay, you cannot be very severely 
handled. If you are fond of classification, you might 
make another list and include Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, Mrs. Clara Reeve, Mrs. Ann 
Radcliffe, Godwin, whose novel “Caleb Williams” 
appeared in 1794, and—well, others could be added, 
but it would be an empty parade, and I might be 
tempted to name authors whose works I had never 
so much as held in my hands. If you are a great 
reader of book catalogues, it is hard to distinguish 
between the books you have read and the books you 
have not. 

How do the great names compare with the 
novelists of the last few decades? There is “Tom 
Jones”; shall we compare him with Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Ruth”? Whata gulf between them! The trucu- 
lence of Thomas, his frank, four-footed indecency, 
the simple characterisation of Squire Western and 
Blifil, the transcendent charms of Sophia, who, 
knowing—no one better—the beastliness of man, 
finds her happiness and her religion in forgiving him 
and throwing her snowy arms round his bull-neck. 
What a tale it is! What movement, what spirit, 
what noise! How all these contrast with Mrs. 
Gaskell’s pretty, timorous, dressmaker’s apprentice, 
her sorrows and her fall. Tom Jones — honest 
Thomas !—would have seduced fifty Ruths in half 
the time and without any of the fuss. “Tom Jones” 
is often called a healthy book; if it is, it is the 
health of the body, not the soul. Mrs. Gaskell 
was a great writer, and in all her books we see the 
spirit of her time. The great pieces of Richardson— 
his “ Clarissa,’ his ‘‘ Grandison’’—are themselves as 
much a contrast to Fielding as any modern can 
be. Richardson is unsurpassable. His touch is 
certain, though his thumb is coarse. He is the 
most courageous novelist that ever lived in 
England, His great length is, no doubt, a barrier 
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in his path, but were I asked to name the one 
English novel I would back against all time 
as the one most likely to maintain its reputa- 
tion and secure a constant supply of readers—though 
not necessarily a great number at any particular 
moment, I should unhesitatingly name “ Clarissa.” 
What other large canvass have we to hang beside 
it? Of all George Eliot’s noveis, ‘ Middlemarch,” 
perhaps, has the best life. There is room to turn 
round in it. It has homes and houses, parsons 
and doctors, auctioneers and veterinary surgeons— 
there is a certain movement and bustle, the stir of 
existence—the hum of life. Lord Lytton essayed 
the same high thing in “My Novel,” but I fear 
he failed. Smollett is an author one fain would 
love, but he has almost made it impossible. People 
who can really enjoy “ Peregrine Pickle ” will never 
need their fingers to hold their noses. But if you 
compare him with Captain Marryat, you see at once 
what a big man he was. And what a writer of 
verse! As for Sterne, simply to think of “ Tristram 
Shandy” is to be full of laughter and golden-eyed 
delights. It does for humour what Pickwick does 
for fun. These two books are the most laughter- 
provoking in the library. But from all imitations of 
Sterne may Heaven deliver us! But Heaven, I am 
afraid, is not a holder of Sterne stock, yet one would 
not willingly address a prayer elsewhere. With the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” no one will pick a quarrel, 
and in these days of women novelists who can 
grudge little Miss Burney her fast-fading laurels. 
Of Defoe there is no time to speak. 

The modern novelist cannot fairly complain of 
having unduly to compete with the dead. The 
annual output of novels is about half as great as 
the whole number of novels by dead men which are 
still largely read. Nor is it customary to thrust the 
merits of the dead novelist offensively into the 
faces of the living. The great Sir Walter knew no 
jealousy whilst alive, nor has his posthumous reputa- 
tion been used as a stick for chastisement. Indeed, 
I doubt whether full justice has ever been done in 
print to the dozen great novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
Ruskin has once or twice begun to do it, Mr. 
Gladstone has had his say about it; but criticism 
has, for the most part, been content with generalities, 
and to write of the “ Waverley Novels” very much 
as a penny-a-liner on a newspaper will describe a 
new hotel furnished from top to bottom by Messrs. 
Maple, of the Tottenham Court Road. There is no 
feud between the old fiction and the new. Mankind 
will always love a good story well told. It will 
never quarrel with a Tolstoi or neglect a Wilkie 
Collins; it can read both “ Emma” and the “ Mas- 
sarenes,”’ though no doubt it will go on reading 
“Emma” after it has forgotten the ‘‘ Massarenes.” 
Cocky is good—very good—but he (perhaps) is not 
good enough to live; that was his own opinion, and 
it is mine. But, for all that, he is good—very good 
and if people are found reading the “ Massarenes” a 
hundred years hence, if I can then be pleased I 
will be. 

There is no room in the republic of letters for 
“ chuckers-out.” Old Father Time is the only 
* chucker-out”’ allowed upon the premises. Noother 
is needed. He has a ruthless besom; but till he 
spies us out and sweeps us away as does an angry 
housemaid a cobweb, let us chirp merrily over our 
cups and give everybody his chance of winning the 
favours of that good-natured idiot- the reading 
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SCOTCH AND IRISH 
a ecaguecnns owing to her respect for learning, 
b her reverence for the Bible, and her general 
addiction to theology, has had a long educational 
start even of England. To believe—and not merely 
believe that you believe—that your salvation 
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depends upon the soundness of your own private 
deductions from a literature as noble and varied as 
that contained in the Bible, is at once a literary and 
a logical stimulus of an irresistible kind. Perhaps 
the consideration that Scotchmen make their way in 
every country rather by their head than by their 
hands may have supplied an even keener stimulus, 
according, at least, to the doctrine of a famons 
living fellow and divine of Trinity College, Dublin, 
who thus rebuked a student for profanity :—* Do 
you know, sir, that you might be damned eternally 
for such language, and, what's worse, fined five 
shillings?” As no man realises each penalty more 
vividly than a Scotchman, or more vividly realises 
that ignorance might subject him to both, he natur. 
ally clutched the key of knowledge centuries since, 
which, but yesterday, had to be forced into the 
indifferent hand of the English peasant. Immeasur. 
ably greater is the educational start Scotland has 
had of Ireland, where the religion of the people told 
and tells all the other way. Political persecution 
made the education of Catholics penal a century ago, 
and to-day religious bigotry makes it meagre and 
elementary. You bave but to read Banim’s “The 
Conformists” to realise the degrading effect of such 
Catholic disabilities upon even the gentry of the old 
faith in Ireland. When, then, every inch of Scot- 
land has been so long and sedulously cultivated, 
while Ireland has been so long and sedulously kept 
waste, it is only to be expected that Scotch literary 
productiveness should considerably exceed Irisb. 
But the difference in the conditions of the two 
countries accounts for the difference, not only in the 
amount, but also in the character of their respec. 
tive literary products, so far, at least, as fiction is 
concerned. The Scotch novelist being undemoral- 
ised either by ascendency or dependency, looks at 
his subjects neither from above nor from below, 
but at the proper angle for an undistorted portrait. 
The Irish novelist, being either, like Lever and 
Lover, of the Pale, or, like Banim or Carleton, of the 
peasantry, is blinded at once by position and by 
prejudice, and can no more see truly the class to 
which he does not himself belong than he can see 
the other side of the moon. We have no doubt, 
for instance, that Lever’s Irish peasant seemed as 
ridiculous a caricature to Banim as Banim’s young 
lady heroine seemed to Lever. The real Irish 
peasant, in truth, is so far from being the reckless, 
rollicking, random and genial soul depicted by 
Lever and Lover, that he is grim, melancholy, and 
calculating. His very humour is of the opposite 
kind to that attributed to him by the Pale novelists 
—not genial, but sardonic—and sharply contrasts 
with the humour of the Anglo-Irish dramatists, 
Farquhar, Steele, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, whose 
geniality specially struck Hazlitt. It is, in fact, 
the Pasquino humour of a long oppressed and sup- 
pressed people. And this long suppression accounts 
for the caricature of the Irish peasant in fiction 
and on the stage. Like a hunted creature he hides 
his real life and heart from his “ betters,” as a peewit 
by all kinds of dramatic ruses hides its nest from the 
sportsman. The Irish peasant is a consummate actor, 
and he acts instinctively in the presence of one of 
that race which centuries of ill-usage have taught his 
people to doubt and dread. Indeed, as the peasant’s 
very existence depended for centuries upon the 
sufferance of this race, he had to learn the ector’s 
lesson that he “must please to live.’ Hence the 
face he turns towards his masters of the Pale, which 
the novelists of the Pale have drawn with so much 
spirit and humour, is no more like himself than the 
Grimaldi of the stage, according to the old story, 
was like the Grimaldi of the physician's consulting 
room. The keen sense of humour, however, which 
the Irish peasant is credited with in these novels is 
his of right, and distinguishes him from the Scotch 
peasant of Thrums, whom you Jaugh at but not 
with. Indeed, the Scotch peasant of fiction gene- 


rally is not “witty in himself, but only the cause 
-his portrayers; and as 
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“q jest with a sad brow” is doubly effective, so the 
stolid unconsciousness of these dreary creatures of 
the humour of their sayings and doings is doubly 
laughable. 

But at least the Scotch peasant in fiction and on 
the stage is the genuine article, however over- 
coloured—painted with a scene-painter’s broad brush 
for scenic effect. Now, the advantage which the 
Scotch novelist possesses over the Irish novelist in 
having a real man, and not a histrionic counterfeit, 
to draw from, is greater than might, at first blush, 
be supposed. It goes far to account for the greater 
strength and greater variety of character in Scotch 
as compared with Irish novels. There is at least as 
great strength and variety of character among the 
Irish peasantry, but these are disclosed only to their 
fellow-peasants, who may produce a supreme novelist 
when they have been as long and as well-educated 
as their Scotch brethren. Education, however, can 
only supply the tools for imagination to work with; 
and whether Irish fiction will ever rival Scotch 
fiction in the range, depth, and intensity of its 
imaginative power is, perhaps, a doubtful question. 
It has always struck us as an odd paradox that, 
while the average Englishman or Scotchman is 
immeasurably less imaginative than the average 
Irishman, English and Scotch poetry and fiction are 
immeasurably more imaginative than Irish. Is it, as 
Matthew Arnoldsuggests—and thesuggestion is worth 
quoting—Celtic lack of patience that is here to blame? 
“In poetry, again—poetry which the Celt has so pas- 
sionately, nobly loved; poetry where emotion counts 
for so much, but where reason, too, reason, measure, 
sanity, also count for so much—the Celt has shown 
genius, indeed, splendid genius; but even here his 
faults have clung to him, and hindered him from 
producing great works, such as other nations with 
a genius for poetry—the Greeks, say, or the Italians 
—have produced. The Celt has not produced great 
poetical works; he has only produced poetry with 
an air of greatness investing it all, and sometimes 
giving, moreover, to short pieces, or to passages, 
lines, and snatches of long pieces, singular beauty 
and power. And yet he loved poetry so much that 
he grudged no pains to it; but the true art, the 
architectonicé which shapes great works, such as the 
‘Agamemnon,’ or the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ comes only 
after a steady, deep-searching survey, a firm concep- 
tion of the facts of human life, which the Celt has 
not patience for. So he runs off into technic, where 
he employs the utmost elaboration, and attains 
astonishing skill; but in the contents of his poetry 
you have only so much interpretation of the world 
as the first dash of a quick, strong perception, and 
then sentiment, infinite sentiment, can bring you. 
Here, too, his want of sanity and steadfastness has 
kept the Celt back from the highest success.” 

This might possibly help to account for the 
failure of Ireland—should she fail—to produce a 
great poet or novelist in the future; but her history 
amply suffices to account for her failure in the past. 
In the infancy of a state, says Bacon, arms flourish, 
then arts: but arms have flourished up to now in 
Ireland, and still, in the form of politics, absorb all 
the intellect and energy of thecountry. It would not 
be reasonable to expect high literary achievement 
from her until the aspiration cedant arma togae, 
concedat laurea linguae comes within measurable dis- 
tance of fulfilment. 


NEW FRENCH FICTION, 

--y is to-day, perhaps, more than ever, a city 

of exaggerations and abnormal excitements, 
and French fiction is always Parisian. The books 
that are read in France at the present time are the 
novels of les jeunes—young men who contemplate 
the world through a huge magnifying glass, young 
men who worship at the shrine of some grotesque 
greencarnation. Les jeuncs have the literary future 
of France in their grasp, and no one who wishes 








to keep abreast of the varied movements in con- 
temporary literature can afford to ignore their 
writings, unsavoury and absurd as these often are. 

One of the most characteristic and typical of the 
young men is Léon Daudet; and as he has just 
published a new novel, “La Flamme et L’Ombre,” 
he will serve as a representative of the new cult. 
Léon Daudet bas talent, of that there can be no 
question, and his immense versatility and energy are 
truly alarming. He has done his utmost to kill his 
originality by writing two long novels and in- 
numerable articles every twelvemonth for some 
years past, and this literary mania explains to some 
extent the touch of futility and half-heartedness 
that broods over his writings. He has no time to 
form his op‘nions; even in ‘ Las Morticoles” and 
“ Les Kamtchatka,” his most successful and vigorous 
productions, he seems to be arguing aloud, to be 
endeavouring to convince himself and not neces- 
sarily his readers. An author who calmly adds to 
the long list of already published works the titles 
of four books en préparation, may be an excel- 
lent type of the overwhelming feverishness of 
the century; he can hardly be expected to 
produce masterpieces. Léon Daudet is a specialist 
in fin de siécle diseases, and no man or woman 
who can boast of a decently healthy mind or body 
figures in his mus2:um. “La Flamme et L’Ombre” 
is a study in passion and in sensuality. We do not 
see very well how it is possible to limit the subjects 
of an author's dissecting room, but we have the 
right to expect that when he describes the symptoms 
of an altogether exceptional personage he should 
label him as such, and not lead the world to suppose 
that such creatures form the mainstay of the human 
race. We are of those who believe that there are 
more good men than demons in this world, but Léon 
Daudet’s earth is peopled by fiends. This gross and 
determined exaggeration of things evil has become a 
veritable watchword among les jewnes. Like Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, Léon Daudet is, all unknowingly, a 
powerful moralist. Tolstci’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata” 
deals with much the same topics as d’Annunzio’s 
“Triumph of Death” and Léon Daudet's “La 
Flamme et L’'Ombre”; and yet I am certain that the 
younger novelists preach the stronger sermon. 
Tolstoi’s purpose is always so much in evidence that 
his story lacks vitality and seldom carries conviction, 
while d’Annunzio and Léon Daudet, who aim solely at 
producing certain metaphysical, or even pathological, 
studies of modern existence, and who do not care one 
iota as to the moral or immoral teachings of these 
studies, are simply overwhelmingly convincing. A 
young man may find some loophole of escape in 
Tolstoi’s conclusions, but he will never be able to 
wriggle out of the awfulness of the “ Triompho delle 
Morte,” where the conclusions are left to his imagin- 
ation. Léon Daudet’s hero speaks of woman as “un 
palais d’angoisse, un admirable receptacle de dégra- 
dation et de désir,” as, after a night of debauch, he 
waits for the “ eternal irony of the dawn.” That is 
the horribly true picture of vice. 

Marcel Prévost, whose “ Derni¢éres Lettres de 
Femmes” has just been published, is an author who 
in the space of two or three years has achieved a 
veritable succés de scandale. His real position it is 
difficult to define. I fancy he writes down to his 
public, a contemptible proceeding on the part of 
an author possessed of remarkable talent. He is 
certainly an authority on the shadier side of modern 
feminism. He writes with gloved hand; hg is never 
so frankly brutal as Guy de Maupassant, nor so 
blatantly coarse as Zola; but even the Parisian pére 
de famille—who has no scruples about admitting 
“La Terre’ or Maupassant’s confes or Catulle 
Mendés’s abominations into his house—hardly con- 
siders Marcel Prévost fit for family reading. Like 
Zola, Marcel Prévost knows his public. His ‘‘ Jardin 
Secret” takes rank at once with the most subtle of 
Bourget’s analytical novels; it is a triumph of con- 
clusive characterisation ; but, it does not sell as well 
as the “Lettres de Femmes” or “ Demi-Vierges.” 
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This last series of letters is modelled on exactly the 
same plan as the two previous volumes, and is 
superfluous in every way—a mere income-producing 
pot-boiler. It is evident that though Marcel Prévost 
is a feminist of the most intense and determined 
character, he does not know how women write letters. 
These confessions by correspondence are utterly un- 
real, and are therefore without value as historical 
documents, and yet their historical worth is the only 
excuse for their existence. They are frank, out- 
spoken, daring; but they could never have been 
written by women. They are always painfully con- 
cise and there are no postscripts. A woman would 
fill half a dozen closely-printed pages with trivialities 
before coming to the point of such delicate questions 
as are discussed in these letters. Even if a woman 
did care to write down her soul's tragedy for the 
amusement of her friends, she could never sum it up 
in two lines, and Marcel Prévost should know by this 
time that the gist of the whole story would probably 
be found hidden away inaseemingly trivial postscript. 

To the man in the street Zola’s earlier novels sum 
up the whole tendency of modern French fiction. 
Now Zolaism, which, rightly or wrongly, is taken to 
mean gross animalism and dirtiness, is not dead, 
though I fancy it is badly disabled. Zola himself 
has made his fortune by pandering to all that is 
basest in humanity, and now he too has abandoned 
Zolaism. There can be no doubt whatever that 
Frenchmen, at least, gloated over the “ Rougon- 
Macquart” series for the sake of the filth that it 
presented; as a really marvellous psychological 
study it had no interest for them. They, of course, 
find “Les Trois Villes” very tedious reading, and 
are now on the look-out for something more highly 
seasoned. Where there is such a demand there is 
sure to be a supply, but it is distressing to find some 
of the most gifted of the young men succumbing 
to this greed of gain. This is not a topic on which 
one cares to dwell, but it may be said in passing 
that Pierre Louys, one of the worst offenders, can 
already boast of a score of imitators. His novel, 
“ Aphrodite,” probably the most inexcusably revolt- 
ing piece of fiction published in any country during 
the last ten years, met with an enormous success, 
and the market is now deluged with stories of a 
similar nature. To my mind there can be no possible 
excuse for the author who writes, for the publisher 
who produces, or for the bookseller who sells such 
nauseating pornography. 

Two of the older and better-known French 
authors have just published new novels. After 
reading them one can sympathise with the French 
public which is rapidly forsaking the old for the new 
in fiction. “Dans la Brume,” by Léon de Tinseau, 
and “ Boisfleury,” by André Theuriet, are both super- 
latively dull books. Léon de Tinseau has chosen 
a subject replete with really dramatic possibilities, 
and has completely failed to make it interesting. 
“ Dans la Brume” is a story of present-day journal- 
ism, but the loves and adventures of de Tinseau’s 
poets and novelists, the intrigues of his reporters, are 
very lifeless and half-hearted. It is a villainous 
but, withal, tiresome company to which we are 
introduced ; and it is with sincere regret that we 
read that none of the exasperating personages are 
killed in the inevitable duel which closes the book. 
Léon Daudet could have made a grand success of 
such a theme as modern French journalism; and as 
he always decides on his title before he writes his 
books, let me suggest that he add to the list 
of his novels en préparation—* Les Chantagistes.” 
“Boisfleury” is a readable book, but utterly 
commonplace in every way. It is a study in the 
ordinary everyday vulgarity of a quiet, uninter- 
esting little town among the mountains, a history of 
petty and sordid intrigues and liaisons. André 
Theuriet can always count on a certain section of 
the reading public, a class that is content with a 
cheap and weak sentimentality, with here and there 
a faint sowpcon of wickedness. His latest novel is 
eminently typical of what his public wants. 





I must close these notes with a reference to a 
novel which is not exactly “new,” but which may 
at any rate be classed among the recent publications, 
If any reader is disgusted with the tone of current 
French fiction, let him turn to Pierre Loti’'s 
“Ramuntcho,” one of the most exquisite books 
published during the last few years. The great 
peacefulness of that wonderfully quiet Pays-Basque 
breathes through every line of the story. Whata 
change it is to turn from the ferocious diatribes of 
Léon Daudet against the eternal irony of existence 
to the restful, somewhat melancholy, longing of 
the author of “ Pécheur d’Islande,” “ Jérusalem,” and 


“ Le Désert.” J. E. Hopper WILtiAms. 








TOIL AND PLEASURE. 

ILONS, filons toujours, along the stoneless road, 

beside the broad blue river, bordered with grey- 
stemmed poplars; here and there a sandbank, and 
here and there an emerald green isle rising out of 
rushing waters. I and one other, youth, health and 
a keen sense of enjoyment, and everywhere the first 
warm sunshine of summer. Butterflies chase one 
another across our path—and there old friends of 
last year come again, the first martins skim over the 
surface of the Loire. On our right hand are the neat 
clean cottages. The women turn and look at us as 
we fly past : “ Bon jour, bon jour”—no time for more. 
Further from the town are the farms with the hens 
and young turkeys; by the side of the door is the 
stand for the milk-pots, each cleanly scoured and put 
there to dry and sweeten in the pure air; and there 
is Madame la Fermiére herself, with her petticoats 
remarkably short, and half a dozen aprons on, stand- 
ing at her little trestle table scrubbing her husband's 
shirts. 

* Bon jour, madame; have you milk for the 
thirsty ?” 

“ Bien sir, tis only an hour since the cows were 
milked,” and the good woman, drying her hands on 
her coarse apron, bustled away to prepare what 
refreshment she could for us. 

“They go well, your little horses,’ she said, 
returning with a stone earthenware pot full of 
frothy milk. ‘“ Yes, yes, they are convenient ; tiens, 
you have come from the town in half an hour, dame! 
—'tis quicker than my old roan mare.” 

“A little oil and a little pumping is all that is 
required, allons en route. Thank you for your good 
milk, madame; au revoir.” 

On and on; there on the side of the hill we 
see our destination, the four towers of the chateau 
rising above the little town. One kilométre more. 
Turning to the right through a small copse wood, 
where the blackthorn is flowering white as if covered 
with snow, we dash into the sleepy little town, into 
the place. A tinker sits in solitary state under 
the open-tiled halle mending the utensils of the 
invisible inhabitants of the sleepy bourg. Ah, no, 
not all invisible, for there is the good little sister, 
chattering and gossiping in the butcher’s shop as she 
buys her pound of beef to strengthen the pot-av-few 
for her charges—and hark! what noise is that ?—a 
drum beating and the suppressed growling of wild 
beasts. We pass through a narrow street, wide 
enough for one person only, and come upon the 
“place principal,” where is the imposing “ Mairie” 
with the tri-coloured flag. Here we discover the 
cause of the growling and the reason of the drum- 
ming, for one side of the square is occupied by 4 
travelling menagerie. The noise of a fiddle played 
much out of tune, and the growlings of various unseen 
animals, inspired us with no great wish to see more. 

In France to be impolite is to be a foreigner, 50 
the good bakeress, who supplied us with a yard of 
bread for a modest sum, offered to take charge of 
our little steel horses whilst we visited the chateau. 
Placed high above the town there is an ascent of 
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many steps cut out of the rock, and scooped out of 
the cliff directly beneath the chAteau are various 
little dwellings. Growing low over the doorways, the 
gi ly-flowers flourished, and a little higher, in close 
p:oximity to the chimney, which rises, as it were, 
out of the earth, grew great clumps of iris. These 
cottages are warm in winter and cool in summer; in 
fact, they have more equable temperature than any 
other kind of dwelling-house. In front of each is a 
small garden with a few lettuces, and there, trailing 
its long stalks of last year, is the vine, object of much 
care, but producer of much wealth to many a small 
proprietor. 

One of the doors opened and a little figure 
emerged. Curious it is that the women of Touraine 
are so small—short, I should say, for after forty years 
they broaden out into wonderful dimensions, 

“ Bon jour, mesdames.” 

* Bon jour, ma petite mére.” 

“Tt does you good to rest in the sunshine, but a 
little higher you would have a better view; dame, 
it is a fine view of the valley one has from the 
chiteau. But perhaps you belong to the circus? 
No? Iask pardon.” 

Fully aware as we were of the state of our boots 
and muddy skirts, her question was quite natural. 

“ And you live there in that little house with one 
window and one door?” 

“Oui, madame, I have lived there thirty years. 
I work hard to pay the rent—up at four in the morn- 
ing and away in the vineyards or fields. Ah, my 
Mimi! thou hast followed thy old mistress.” She 
addressed a magnificent cat who ran to her with a 
purr of joy. The old woman raised it and caressed 
it, whilst the cat rubbed itself against her withered 
cheek. There was something touching in the action, 
the love of this friendless old woman for her cat. 

“So you go to search for salad in the fields down 
there ?”’ 

“Yes, madame, greens for my rabbits; and when 
I have my sack full I shall come back to my Mimi; 
but to-day I am late, and it will be dark when I 
have enough.” 

“ And will it not be heavy to carry your sack full 
of green herbs ?” 

“Ah, yes, but I am used to that; look at my 
hands, they are used to toil, not like yours, so white 
and plump; but there are rich and there are poor, 
= the poor must work whilst the rich repose them- 
selves.” 

“ Nay, but my good little mother, there are many 
rich who, for all their possessions, are not as happy 
oo are with your rabbits and your beautiful 
cat. 

“Oui, oui, that may perhaps be, but you are 
young and I am old, and how should you under- 
stand? You belong to the sunshine of le bon Dieu, 
and the butterflies—see, there is one settled on 
your sleeve. Toil! you don’t know what it means.” 

All this she said with the sweetest smile on her 
wrinkled face, so one could see, for all her complain- 
ing, life was not so hard for her as she would have 
us believe. 

“Au revoir, mesdames, and a pleasant journey,” 
she said, and taking her little sickle in one brown 
hand and her sack for the rabbit food, she went her 
way down the steps, her sabots click-clacking on the 
cobble-stones as she went. Dora RoscoE 
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(* stage more near the mystic bourn 
From which no travellers return! 
How fares it with thy seeking soul, 

That fain would find a farther goal? 
Hast thou, too, sought in vain to know 
What lies beyond life’s weal or woe: 

If then perchance there may be light, 

Or all must lapse in starless night ? 








Fear not, my friend, whate’er betide 
The Power that made will still abide ; 
Though veiled to ken of mortal eye, 
That Hand upholds the earth and sky 
Which oft transforms, yet ne’er annulled 
An atom once from Chaos culled, 

But gave to each a purposed place 

Nor Time nor Death can e’er efface. 
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A STUDY OF DICKENS. 


THe Novets or CuHarLes Dickens. A Bibliography and 
Sketch. By Frederick G. Kitton. (The Booklovers’ 
Library, edited by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A.) London: 
Elliot Stock. 


N the preface to one of his historical novels Scott 
compares himself to the first discoverer of a spring 

in the desert, which all that drink from bless until 
it gets poached into mud by his followers, when 
it is no less universally nauseated. Dickens has 
suffered yet more grievously from his imitators, 
since a caricaturist can least of all bear to be 
caricatured. His manner and his mannerisms have 
been imitated so often and so abominably that on 
re-reading him we are in danger of forgetting his 
indisputable claim to being the most original of 
novelists. It is not easy, with the numberless host 
of his followers in our mind, to realise that he had 
absolutely no predecessor, Tastes may differ as to 
the merit of his creations, of his humour, pathos, 
and style, but there can be no difference of opinion 
about their originality. Even critics, whose chief 
business it is to show their own learning by the 
detection of plagiarisms, are baffled when they 
attempt to trace the evolution of Dickens. Never- 
theless, Mr. Kitton, in his valuable bibliography and 
sketch of the novels of Dickens, seems to endorse 
the preposterous suggestion of Lord Jeffrey that 
“The Pickwick Papers” is an English “Don 
Quixote”! Lord Jeffrey and Mr. Kitton might 
more plausibly have suggested Plautus or Terence— 
the quarries from which all comic servants and 
their masters have been hewn—as the ultimate 
ancestry of Pickwick and Sam. As a matter of 
fact, however, Dickens owed less to books than 
any author who began to write so early and 
who wrote so much. His creations, which amaze 
us as much by their number as by their 
originality, were mostly drawn from life direct— 
however unlifelike some of them may seem—and 
owe their high colouring to their passage through 
his mind, as through a prism. Indeed, not the 
least interesting part of Mr. Kitton’s work is his 
identification of some of the most notable of Dickens’s 
personages with their originals; but it is a little 
too much to ask us to believe that the real person- 
ages borrowed their characters from their shadows! 
“The peculiarities of Mr. Justice Gazelee,” writes 
Mr. Kitton, “ were suggested by those of Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh.” By the way, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, though Mr. Kitton seems to forget it, that 
Dickens, like all novelists who draw from life, used 
his subjects not as a portrait painter his sitters, but 
as an artist his models. It is usually, but most 
unjustly, supposed that Mr. Micawber was a portrait 
of Dickens’s father, Mrs. Nickleby of his mother, Law- 
rence Boythorne of W.S. Landor, Harold Skimpole 
of Leigh Hunt, and so on, whereas these originals 
sat only for such features in the fictitious characters 
as could be humorously caricatured. Dickens’s father, 
for example, certainly sat for the inimitable Micaw- 
ber, yet the novelist writes, “I know my father to 
be as kind-hearted and generous a man as ever lived 
in the world. Everything I can remember of his 
conduct to his wife and children, or friends, in sick- 
ness or affliction, is beyond all praise. By me as a 
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sick child, he has watched night and day, unwearily 
and patiently, many nights and days. He never 
undertook any business, charge, or trust that he 
did not zealously, conscientiously, punctually, honour- 
ably discharge. His industry has always been un- 
tiring. The longer I live, the better man I think 
him.” It is not quite fair, therefore, to speak, as 
Mr. Kitton does, of all these caricatures as “ por- 
traits,” though, no doubt, they were accepted and 
bitterly resented as such by their subjects. The 
American resentment at the caricatures of their 
countrymen in “ American Notes” and in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and Dickens's subsequent retractation 
and apology, are alike amusing. We have ourselves 
no doubt that the difference between Dickens’s 
impressions of America on his first and on his second 
visit was due less to an improvement in the civilis- 
ation of the Americans than to an improvement in 
the social and literary position of the novelist. On 
his first visit he was of comparatively small account 
and mixed, therefore, with comparatively small 
people; whereas on his second visit he was hailed 
by the highest in the land as the greatest living 
Knglish novelist. What Dickens really, though 
unconsciously, compared was, not two different 
epochs, but two different classes. 

He could not have taken himself and his 
work more seriously than he did in this solemn 
retractation. It is instructive, too, to contrast 
Thackeray's invariably contemptuous tone about 
his puppets, when he dismisses them from the 
stage, like marionettes tossed back into their box, 
with Dickens’s motherly agony in parting from 
the children of his imagination. It was probably 
because it helped him to such a whole-hearted 
belief in his creations that he needed in writing 
the stimulus of the sight of a crowd. “He at- 
tributed his inability to make rapid progress with 
his book chiefly to his rural Swiss environment 
and the strange effect which, as he thought, the 
absence of streets and of crowds of people had 
upon his brain. His description of this feeling is 
most curious, and those who knew him intimately 
were best able to realise how true it was. “I can’t 
express,” said the novelist, “ how much I want these. 
It seemed as if they supplied something to my 
brain which it cannot bear, when busy, to lose. 
For a week or a fortnight I can write prodigiously 
in a retired place (as at Broadstairs), and a day in 
London sets me up again and starts me. But the 
toil and labour of writing day after day without 
that magic lantern is IMMENSE! My fingers 
= disposed to stagnate without crowds about 
them.” 

Those who have returned with us to their child- 
hood’s belief in Dickens as incomparably the most 
fertile, original, and delightful of novelists will 
share our gratitude to Mr. Kitton for this interest- 
ing bibliography and sketch. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


THAMES SONNETS AND SEMBLANCES. By Margaret Armour 
and W. B. MacDougall. London: Elkin Mathews. 

Poems. By Horace Smith. London: Maemillan & Co. 

St. Josepu’s ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Rev. Matthew Russ¢l, 
S.J. Dublin: Gill. 

Rusy Biytue. By W. J. Tate. London: Digby Long. 

PorEMs OF INDEPENDENCE AND Liperty. By William 
Wordsworth. Edited by Stopford Brooke. London: 
Isbister & Co. 


Arugoessa, By George Horton. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


In this handsomely produced volume of Thames im- 
pressions Miss Armour has written dignified and 
imaginative sonnets to some extremely weird pic- 
tures by Mr. W. B. MacDougall. She has known 
excellently how to attune her mood to the artist's, 
and, indeed, it might as well be that the sonnets 
were writ for the pictures as the other way about. 
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Light and blackness are about equally represented 
in these Thames semblances, It is ever the lightest 
of light and the blackest of darkness. The sonnet i; 
not the most favourable medium for spontaneit -, 
yet Miss Armour manages to strike as distinctive an | 
unforced a note as her designer. Here, for examp! , 
is the sonnet to the beautifully light and brig'it 
“ Westminster from Waterloo Bridge,” seen in the 
palest of twilight :— 


“T love thee thus, O pale with memories, 

And yearning back toward the golden door 
From night’s dim corridor and darkening floor ; 

A phantom river rustled by the breeze 

Of ghostly summers and of spectral trees 
That to thy heart, green as in days of yore, 
Whisper upon the eity-blackened shore 

Of unforgotten hills and waiting seas. 


“Mine too this hour of twilight and of dream, 
When, through life’s fever and tumultuous jar, 
My spirit flows unheeding as thy stream, 
Half yearning to the uplands left afar, 
Half to the wave where suns forget to gleam, 
And Death inhabits night without a star.” 


This pair of artists are fortunate in one another. 

In taking up a book of poems by Horace Smith 
we looked for the author of “ Barbara” and many 
another charming poem, as well as the hero of 
“ Firmilian.”” But this is another poet of the same 
name, and not unworthy of comparison with his 
namesake. Tennyson is the master faithfully 
followed in these poems, and the disciple has gained 
sweetness, clarity, and refinement by aiming at a 
high standard. The lyrics are graceful and charm- 
ing, the work of a scholar and lover of poetry, 
as well as one with no small aptitude for the 
methods of poetry. Yet sweet as the songs of love 
and nature are, none excels this poem of a robuster 
mood, which ought to give Mr. Smith a place in the 
anthologies. 

“ STRIFE, 
“Lo, on the height of the mountain, the sunshine and clouds 
are contending, 
Baffled we gaze at the contest, dimly our work understand ; 
Larches and pine trees and rocks dashed down in the tempest 
de cending, 
Altruist, Optimist, Pessimist —lend us a hand! 
“You, with your faith in the future, to fears and forebodings a 
stranger ; 
You with your heart full of pity, longing your love to 
expand ; 
You with your subtle acumen, to warn and to guard us from 
danger, 
Altruist, Optimist, Pessimist—lend us a hand ! 
“Lo, at the foot of the mountain, the rocks in confusion lie 
seattered, 
Hoar with the growth of the ages, wreckage encumbers the 
land, 
Many brave souls, many feeble, destroyed in the ruin and 
scattered, 
Pessimist, Altruist, Optimist—lend us a hand ! 
“ Here ‘neath the rock Sisyphean. shoulder to shoulder we rally, 
Here on the barren hillside, toil we a resolute band ; 
Now lest the weight overwhelm us and plunge us deep down 
in the valley ; 
Altruist, Optimist, Pessimist—lend us a hand!” 


It is pleasant to find these verses proving that the 
poet is in the movement in a volume full of verse 
that belongs more to the golden leisure of life. Mr 
Smith’s hymns, by the way, have nobility of form 
and purity of expression. 

“St. Joseph’s Anthology” is, as its name implies, 
a gathering together of poems in honour of the foster- 
father of Jesus. The editor has done his work 
devoutly and with diligence. From Father South- 
well to Keble, from St. Alphonsus Liguori to Newman, 
is a wide field, but it has been carefully picked. 
Aubrey de Vere contributes a notably exquisite slice 
of a book which is rightly simple in much of its con- 
tents. Contributors are far from being limited to the 
Church which makes a special cult of St. Joseph: the 
humblest and most hidden of all saints would seem 
to have a larger Protestant clientéle than one sus- 
pected. As mere poets, Father Russell's contributors 
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who rank highest are, besides the illustrious names 
quoted above, Rosa Mulholland, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, Rose Kavanagh, Rev. Clarence Walworth, 
Rev. John Fitzpatrick, the Editor, and, of course, 
Father Faber. But it is hardly a book to be judged 
from a merely literary standpoint. Unction, grace, 
unworldliness, and fervour contribute to much excel- 
lent hymn-writing, and a book not one item of which 
is wholly unworthy. 

“Ruby Blythe” strikes one at first sight as 
being considerably better than it really is. The 
author has a pretty manner, which lifts his volume 
out of the slough of bad work; but when you come 
to examine his work you find the thoughts obvious, 
the expression oftentimes silly, and the ambition 
poor. In the title-poem “Blythe” is made to 
rhyme with “strive” and “live,” and there are a 
good many bad slapdash carelessnesses of the same 
kind. The writer seems to have taken for his model 
fifth-rate poets. With a higher aim and a greater 
devotion to his work, he ought to do much better. 
Even a pretty manner is enough to arrest the 
unhappy reviewer of verse in these days, and to 
make it worth his while to mention instead of 
ignoring the book that possesses it. 

Events move quickly nowadays, and already Mr. 
Stopford Brooke's editing of Wordsworth’s poems of 
independence and liberty for the pro-Cretans is out 
of date. Still the collection of some of the noblest 
and most stirring poems in English literature is not 
for a time but for all time, and Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
accomplished editor that he is, may be congratulated 
upon his work. 

“ Aphroessa” is Endymion over again, and this 
tale of a mortal’s love for a goddess is told in 
verse at once ardent and restrained, glowing and 
statuesque, so that the poet is justified of his 
temerity. Mr. Horton has studied his classics 
wisely and well, and the contents of his little book 
are full of charm. His masters could have hardly 
done more happily than he, and it is not often one’s 
lot to come upon a book so classical in inspiration 
and achievement. This charming rendering from 
the Anthology will speak elcquently of the ripe 
mellifluousness of Mr. Horton's poetry :— 


“Love the thief chanced on a day 
Near the bees to linger, 
When a naughty one, they say, 
Stung him on-the finger. 


Oh, the wound it hurt him so, 
How he blew and shook it! 
How he stamped and danced with woe! 
Then to mother took it. 


“Spreading all his fingers, he 
Sobbed to Aphrodite : 
‘Mother, little is the bee, 
But its sting is mighty.’ 
“Then the Queen of Passion smiled, 
But she answered merely : 
‘You are small yourself, my child, 
Yet you wound severely,’ ” 


* Aphroessa” contains more serious work than this, 
but a touch so light and so gay deserves to be 
encouraged. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Tue Eastern Crisis or 1897 anp British Pouicy IN 
THE NEAR East. By G.H. Perris. With a Cartoon by 
Walter Crane, a Poem by William Watson, and a Sketch- 
map. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


Ir is sometimes supposed that the daily newspaper 
has killed or will kill the political pamphlet, and 
that the country can never be reached in book-form 
as it was in the days of Swift. Weare not sure that 
this opinion is correct. On the contrary, as the 
daily paper becomes, from the necessary conditions 
of its production, more hasty and more personal in 
its judgments, there will assuredly be room for the 
more careful and detailed consideration of political 
questions in other forms. Mr. Perris’s book may in 
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this way prove of considerable service. He gives 
one the sentiments of the Daily Chronicle, with 
detailed reasons to justify the sentiments, and as 
he chooses the less flexible form of a book, his views 
cannot vary like those of our brilliant contemporary. 
And, seriously, even those who have clung to the 
Concert in spite of its evident and terrible mistakes 
cannot but admit that Mr. Perris makes out a very 
strong case against further participation with the 
tyrannic powers in Eastern policy. Our readers are 
familiar with the opinions which we have expressed 
during the recent troubles, nor can Mr. Perris con- 
vince us that we were wrong. But we could wish 
that Conservatives should read his book, if only to 
make them understand how difficult Lord Salisbury 
has made it for any Liberal journal to support the 
policy of adhering to the Concert in spite of his 
repeated blunders and surrenders. There are very 
few humiliations which England has had to endure 
in the East for which the Prime Minister is not 
responsible. 

One need not go back to the Berlin Treaty, when he 
was only the principal subordinate of the adventurer 
who was masquerading as an Englishman on the 
European stage. Lord Salisbury has enough mistakes 
of hisown to answer for. Mr. Perris reminds us that 
he was in office when Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
was kidnapped in August, 1886. It was a curious 
coincidence that Russia should have seized the very 
moment of the Tory return to power to get rid of 
the principal British ally in the Near East. “It has 
been positively stated,” Mr. Perris adds, “ that he 
would have refused to abdicate but for one un- 
expected event—that Lord Salisbury supported 
Bismarck in advising him to do so.” Yet it was 
only the other day that Lord Salisbury sighed for 
another Bismarck, the most persistent and effective 
of the enemies of England. The whole history of 
recent events in the Balkans and Asia Minor, as 
Mr. Perris tells it, is of a piece with this bit of 
stupidity. Time after time, friends or possible 
friends have been abandoned in the vain effort to 
secure the favour of the autocratic Powers. To use 
the language of Lord Salisbury himself, “it was 
deeds on one side and mere words on the other.” 
The main criticism we should suggest is that Mr. 
Perris, while he gives good reason for a change of 
Foreign Secretary, sometimes falls into the mistake 
of supposing that an English Minister who acts in 
concert with the European Powers must necessarily 
be weak. But he has stated one side of the case 
with great force, and that is in itself a useful work. 


VOLCANIC BRITAIN, 

THE ANCIENT VOLCANOES OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 2 Vols., with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. London: Macmillan & Co. 

“THE present work,” writes Sir Archibald Geikie, 

“is intended to offer a summary of what has now 

been ascertained regarding the former volcanoes of 

the British Isles.” The subject is an interesting one, 
and less remote than may be supposed from the 
things of to-day. 

The temperature of the earth increases with the 
depth, and at a relatively small distance from the 
surface all rocks must be at a temperature far above 
what would be their melting point at the surface. 
But if the greater part of the earth were really 
liquid, the crust would undulate in response to 
internal tides, or, more probably, would be ruptured. 
The actual figure of the earth, and its fixity of 
figure, show that almost all its substance is solid. 
Now most rocks (ice being a notable exception) 
expand on melting; therefore pressure, which in- 
creases with depth, opposes the liquefying tendency 
of heat. The outer rind of the globe is kept always 
cool by contact with space, and its materials there- 
fore preserve a constant volume. The kernel is 
continually cooling, for its heat leaks through the 
cold enyelope. Gravity, acting towards the centre 
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of the sphere, compels the envelope to fit the con- 
tracting kernel, which can only be done by buckling; 
the rind, when wrinkled, preserving the same bulk 
but enclosing a smaller content; thus, the solid 
surface of the globe has a ridge-and-furrow structure. 
During this process of buckling the pressure of 
the rind upon the kernel is no longer equal in all 
places, being increased at certain positions and 
concurrently diminished at others. Such release 
of pressure without lowering of temperature 
enables the superheated rocks of the kernel to 
melt. The consequent contraction further dimin- 
ishes the local pressure, thus favouring the melting 
of more rock, and the molten material is squeezed 
towards the surface much as the juice is squeezed 
out of an orange. When forced among the cold 
rocks of the rind, the molten magma is chilled and 
may solidify, in which case the cracks are mended. 
The denudation of the earth’s surface has in many 
places laid bare such intruded material—the eruptive 
rocks. When the intruded material has reached the 
surface during its eruption the rocks are called 
voleanic, and their vent is a voleano. Where the 
release of gases accompanies the local melting of the 
kernel, the liquid rock and the solid material of the 
rind may be blown into stones and dust, eruption 
occurs with explosive outbursts, and a heap of scree 
material is built up. Thus are produced volcanic 
hills such as those of central France, termed the 
“Puy” type of volcano. In other localities, as in 
Iceland, molten rock wells up and overflows upon 
the surface forming a cake or crust, as if from a 
petrifying spring. Lastly, there is the Vesuvian 
type of voleano where ashes and solidified lava are 
laid down in alternating layers. The phenomena of 
volcanoes can only be known by the study both of 
those which are active and those which have become 
extinct at different periods and are in different 
stages of dissection. The accumulated cones of scree 
material weather away rapidly, and scarcely any 
remains of them occur in the British Isles. The neck 
of the volcanic hill is, however, often filled with a 
compact rock of solid lava, and these “ necks” resist 
weathering so as to leave conical hills, several of 
which are illustrated in the present work. North 
Berwick Law is a fine example, finely illustrated from 
one of the photographs taken by Mr. Robert Lunn 
for the Geological Survey (Vol. I., p. 371). Generally 
speaking, the forms of the volcanic hills of the 
British Isles—e.g. those of the Pentlands, of the 
English Lake district, of Cannock Chase and 
Malvern, have no resemblance, or, at most, an acci- 
dental resemblance, to the original forms of the 
voleanic accumulations. They are, in fact, hills of 
erosion, their forms resulting from the mode of 
removal of materials. These weathered remains 
testify to the former existence in our islands of 
each of the three types of volcano, and to 
the fact of voleanic activity here during each 
of the great periods of geological time up to 
and including the tertiary. The volcanic rocks of the 
last-named period have a great extension in Scot- 
land ; their presence determines the stern and wild 
scenery of the isle of Skye. They also occur in the 
North of Ireland, and come within the scope of the 
present work, though not perhaps within the scope 
of its title. The tertiary volcanoes were of the 
Icelandic type, fissures yielding great sheets of lava. 
In Iceland itself the activity of this class of volcano 
has continued from the tertiary epoch down to our 
own times. Volcanoes chiefly occur on and near the 
slopes which connect the continental areas with the 
ocean basins, these being apparently positions of 
weakness in the earth’s crust. As the sea more than 
fills the furrows of the earth’s surface, rising a long 
way up the flanks of the ridges, the greater part of 
these slopes is under water. In accordance with 


these circumstances, we find that the area on the 
borders of the Atlantic now occupied by the British 
Isles has been at most times volcanic, and, further, 
— most of the old volcanoes of this area were sub- 
marine. 


The districts where they were formed 





appear, for the most part, to have subsided between 
the time of their formation and that of their recent 
emergence. Thus it has happened that in many 
cases the old volcano was buried in sediments, and 
has only been revealed by subsequent denudation 
of these less resisting materials. It is likely enough 
that many an old volcano still lies buried beneath 
the sedimentary rocks of our islands. 

Space fails to follow the author further in his 
detailed descriptions. We can but commend his 
work, which is one of great learning and research, 
to all who are interested in the scenery of Great 
Britain and Ireland. To professed students of 
geology who are already familiar with the author's 
papers upon the volcanic rocks of the British Isles 
the book needs no recommendation. 


MINOR SCIENCE. 

Tae Outings or Paysics. An Elementary Text-Book. By Edward 
L. Nichols, Professor of Physics in Cornell University. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

EXPERIMENTAL MorpHo.ocy. By Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Zoology in Harvard University. Part I. Effect of 
Chemical and Physical Agents upon Protoplasm. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 

A TREATISE ON Rocks, Rock-WEATHERING, AND Sorts. By George P. 
Merrill, Curator of Geology in the United States National Museum, 
and Professor of Geology in the Corcoran Scientific School, etc. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Proressor Nicnons has furnished teachers with a good 
elementary text-book of physics for use in connection with 
laboratory work. To give physics its full disciplinary value, 
he notes, it must be taught by laboratory methods, and the 
experiments should be, as far as possible, of a quantitative nature. 
In selecting experiments, he has had in view their aptitude for 
illustrating the leading principles of physics. The volume is 
not to be regarded simply as a laboratory manual, but is 
intended to fill the place of a text-book and laboratory guide 
combined, in cases where the amount of time allotted to physics 
does not make it advisable to use both a text-book and labora- 
tory manual, The order of topics is: Mechanics, Heat, Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, Sound, Light. There are some useful 
appendices on measures, weights, and the use and construction 
of apparatus. 

Dr. Davenport's very elaborate treatment of his subject will 
be of much value to specialists, and is not without interest for 
general readers. The question with which he is concerned is 
not “ What are the differences between the various adult forms 
of life?” or even, “ How are those forms produced or developed ?” 
It is the still more fundamental question, “ Why does an organ- 
ism develop as it does?” The causes of development he divides 
into two classes—viz. internal causes, among which are the 
qualities of the developing protoplasm, and external causes, 
which inelude the chemical and physical properties of the 
environment. The present work deals with the external 
causes. To determine the separate effects of separate causes, 
we resort, of course, to the experimental method: hence 
the title of the volume. It is to be noted that living pro- 
toplasm is dealt with all through, and that much stress is laid 
upon the quantitative measurement of agents and effects. The 
author’s primary aim has been “so to exhibit our present 
knowledge in the field of experimental morphology as to in- 
dicate the directions for further research.” He therefore gives 
much attention to history. On the other hand, he has hoped 
also that the book “might be readable to those who are 
interested in the ae of — it —— of 
importance for philosophy, for psychology, and for gogy.” 
Though, as has been said, not a book merely for specealiog, it is 
perhaps a little remote from these last topics. One point, how- 
ever, is of great interest for psychology, if the conclusion is 
only suspension of judgment. It is impossible at present, we 
find, to decide the question whether external stimuli are 
necessary for protoplasmic movement, or whether mere internal 
‘** metabolism ” is sufficient. For directed movements, external 
directive influences are found to be unquestionably necessary. 

Professor Merrill has brought together in systematic form 
the results of several years’ study of the phenomena attendant 
upon rock degeneration and soil formation. He begins with a 
discussion of rocks and rock-forming minerals, goes on to deal 
with rock-weathering, and then proceeds to the structure and 
composition of the resultant materials. The chapters on “ rock- 
weathering ”’ he regards as the essential portion of the book, the 
earlier ones being introductory and the later containing 
corollaries. The work is thus not a treatise on “ petrology,” as 
the term is commonly used. The author has meant to take up 
the neglected intermediate part of the subject—the part which 
deals with processes rather than materials or results. This, he 
points out, is of as much practical interest to the agriculturist 
as theoretical interest to the geologist. The work seems to us 
to have been done extremely well, and the book may be com- 
ménded both to students and practical men. 
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